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CHAPTER I. 
An unexped^ Embarrmtment. 

vV HEN the battle was over, and all things 
coming into order, the Baron of Brad war- 
dine, returning from the duty of the day, 
and having disposed those under his com- 
mand in their proper stations, sought the 
Chieftain of Glennaquoich and his friend 
Edward Waverley. He found the former 
busied in determining disputes among his 
clansmen about points of precedence and 
deeds of valour, besides sundry high and 
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doubtful questions concerning plunder. 
The most important of the last respected 
the property of a gold watch, which had 
once belonged to some unfortunate Eng- 
lish officer. The party against whom judg- 
ment was awarded consoled himself by 
observing, "She (Le. the watch, which 
he took for a living animal,) died the very 
night Vich Ian Vohr gave her to Mur- 
doch ;" the machine having, in fact, stop- 
ped for want of winding up. 

It was just when this important ques- 
tion was decided, that the Baron of Brad- 
wardiae, with a careful and yet important 
expression of countenance, joined the two 
young men. He descended from his reek- 
ing charger, the care of which he recom- 
mended to one of his grooms. " I seldom 
ban, sir,'' said be to the man ; ** but if 
you play* any of your hound's-fot tricks, 
and leave puir Berwick before he's sorted, 
to run after spulzie, deil be wi' me if I do 
not gie your craig a. thraw." He then 
Stroked with great complacency the ani* 
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mal which had borne him through the fa- 
tigues of the day, and having taken a 
tender leave of him,-r-" Weel, my good 
young friends, a glorious and decisive vic- 
tory/* said he ; " but these loons of troop* 
ers fled over soon. I should have liked to 
have shev^n you the true points, of the 
pralium equestre^ or equestrian combat, 
v^hilk their cowardice has postponed, and 
which I hold to be the pride and terror of 
warfare. Weel, I have fought once more 
in this old quarrel, though I admit I could 
not be so far hen as you lads,i)eing that it 
was my point of duty to keep together our 
handful of horse. And no cavalier ought 
in any wise to begrudge honour that be* 
falls his companions, even though they are 
ordered upon thrice his danger, whilk an- 
other time, by the blessing of God, may 
be his own case. — But, Glennaquoich, and 
you, Mr Waverley, I pray ye to give me 
your beat advice on a matter of mickle 
Wjeight, and which deeply affects the ho- 
nour of the house of Bradwardine. — I crave 
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your pardon, Ensign Maccombich, and 
yours, InYeraughlin, and yours, Eddetal- 
shendrach, and yours, sir." 

The last pisrson he addressed was Bal*^ 
lenkeitoch, who, remembering the death 
of his son, loured on him with a look of 
savage defiance* The Baron, quick as^ 
lightning at taking umbrage, had already 
bent his brow, when Olennaquoich drag« 
ged his major from the spot, and remon- 
strated with him, in the authoritatire tone' 
^ a chieftain, on the madness of reviving 
a quarrel in such a moment. 

*^ The ground is cumbered with carca*^ 
ses,'' said the old mountaineer, turning 
sullenly away ; " one mare would hardly 
have been ken^d upon it^ and if it "was 
na for yourseil, Vich Ian Vohr, that one 
should be Bradwardine's or mine." 

The Chief soothed while he hurried him^ 
away, and then returned to the Baron. 
<* It is Ballenkeiroch," said he, in an un- 
der and confidential voice, *^ father of the 
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young, mam ^faa fell in th6 unlucky aflfd.ir 
eight years since at the Mains." 

^* Ah !" said' the Baroo^ instatitly rdarx- 
ing the d^ubtfui sternness of his* features, 
" I caa tak miokle frae a man to* whom 
I have unhappily rendered sic a* disj^left*' 
sure as trhat. Ye were right to apprize 
mCir Glenuaquoich ; he may look as black 
as midnight at Martinmas ere Cosmo Co- 
myne Bradwardine shall si^y he does him 
wran^ — Ah! I have nae marie lineage^ 
.and I should bear With one I have made 
childless, though you are. aware the bloods v 
wit wafr made up to your ain satisfaction 
by assythment, and that I have since ex« 
pedited letters of slains* — Weel, as I have- 
said, I have no male issue, and yet it ia 
needful that I maintain the honour of my 
house ; and it is on that score I prayed y^ 
for your peouliar and private attention/' ^ 

The two young men awaited in anxious 
curiosity. ** I doubt na^ lads^ but your 
educt'tion Has been sae seien tOj. that ye uni^ 
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understand the true nature of the feudal 
tenures?'' 

Fergus, afraid of an endless disserta- 
tion, answered, " Intimately, Baron,** and 
touched Waverley, as a signal to express 
BO ignorance. 

*^* And ye are aware, I doubt not, that 
the holding of the Barony of Bradwardine 
is of a nature alike honourable and pecu- 
liar, being blanch, (which Craig opines 
ought to be Latinated blancum, or rather 
franmm^ a free holding,) jpro servitio detra^ 
hendif seu exuendiy caligas regis post battaU 
UamJ^ Here Fergus turned his falcon eye 
upon Edward, with an almost impercepti- 
ble rise of his eyebrow, to which his shoul- 
ders corresponded in the same degree of 
elevation. " Now, twa points of dubita- 
tion occur to me upon this topic. Fifst, 
whether this service, or feodal homage^ 
be at any event due to the person of the 
Prince, the words being, per eafressum, 
catigas regis, tbe boots of the Kin^ him- 
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self; and I pray your opinion anent that 
particular before we proceed farther." 

** Why, he is Prince Regent," answer* 
ed Mac- Ivor, with laudable composure of 
countenance ; *^ and in tlie court of France 
all the honours are rendered to the person 
of the Regent which are due to that of 
the King. Besides, were I to puU off ei- 
ther of their boots, I would render that 
services to the young Chevalier ten times 
more willingly than to his father." 

'^ Ay, but I talk not of personal predi-: 
lections. However, your authority is of 
great weight as to the usages of the court 
of France : And doubtless the Prince, as 
alter ego^ may have a right to claim the 
homagium of the great tenants of the 
crown, since all faithful subjects are com- 
manded, in the commission of regency, to 
respect him as the King's own person. 
Far, therefore, be it from me to diminish 
the lustre of^his authority, by withholding 
this act of homage^ so peculiarly calcula- 
ted to give it splendour; for I quesrtioa if 

a2 
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the Emperor of Germaiiy hatfar his boots 
taken off by a free baron of the empire. 
But here lieth the second difficulty — ^The 
Prince wears no boots, ^ but simply broguef. 
and trevs.^ , 

This last dilemma bad almost disturbed. 
Fergus's ^avity* 

** Why," said he, " you know, Baroa,; 
the proverb tells us^ ^ It's iir taking th6^ 
breeks off a Highlandman/-— «and the boot& 
are here in the same predicament/* 

" The word caliga, however,*' conti- 
nued the Baron, ^* though I admit, that, by^ 
family tradition, and even in our ancient 
evidents, it is explained /le boO:TS, meansi 
in its primitive sense, rather sandals; and 
Caius Caesar,, the nephew and successor of 
Caius Tiberiud, received the agnomen of 
Caligula, a caHguOs^ ^ive caligis lepioribuSf 
guibus adoiescentior usus Juerat in Merci^ 
tu Germauki patris sm. And ,the caligcc 
were also proper to the monastic bodies ; 
for I read in an ancient Glossarium, upon 
the rule of St Benedict, in the Abbey of 
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St Amand/ diat. ca/i|§r^ w^re tied with lat«> 
chets/* 

<^ That will a|)ply to the hragues/' said 
Fergus. 

'* It will so, my dear Oennaquoiioh^ and 
the worda are express ; Caiig^^diettg sUni 
quia Iig4mtii0^'; mm sacci HMligOMUry ^ed 
tantkmi mtrwmttuntur ; that: is^ eaUga ^itt 
deaamiinated i^mv the ligatures, whtere^*' 
with th^ are: ttomul:; whereas #i^a0j^ Whidh 
may be analogous to our slippers,, are only 
slipped upon the fi^et The words of the 
charter are alsa alternative, e3fu»re s^ ^(^^ 
trabera; that is, to undo, asia theccase of 
sandals^ or brogues ; and to ptUl^ as we^ 
say vernacularly^ coacemiog boots. Y^ I 
would we had more light j but I feartber^ 
is littie phance of finding hereabout- any 
erudite author, dp tt x;e9tiaruu'* 

^^ \ should doubt it very much," si^idthe: 
Chieftain, looking around on the strag>^ 
gling Highlanders, who were returning, 
loaded with^ spoils of the slaiui ^ though- 
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the res vestiaria itself seems to be in some 
request at present/' 

This remark coming within the Baron*s 
idea of jocularity^ he honoured it with a 
smile, but immediately resumed what to 
him appeared very serious business. 

'^ Baillie Macwheeble indeed holds an 
opinion, that this honorary service is due, 
from its very nature, si petatur tantum ; 
only if his Royal Highness shall require of 
the great tenant of the crown to perform 
that personal duty : and indeed he point-^ 
ed out the case in Dirleton's Doubts and 
Queries, Grippit vetsm Spicer, anent the 
eviction of an estate ob non solutum caiuh 
nm^ that is, for not payment of a feu-duty 
of three pepper-corns a*year, whilk were 
t9xt to be worth seven-eighths of a penny 
Scots, in whilk' the defender was assoil* 
zied. But I deem it safest, wi* your good 
favour, to place myself i% the way of reur 
dering the Prince this service, and to prof- 
fer performance thereof; and I shall cause 
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the BaiUie to attend with a schedule of a 
protest^ whilk he has here prepared, (takings 
out a paper,) intimating, that if his Royal 
Highness shall accept of other assistance 
at pulling off his caliga, (whether the same 
shall be rendered boots or brogues,) save 
that of the said Baron of Brad ward ine, 
who is in presence ready and willing ta 
perform the same, it shall in no wise im-^' 
pinge or prejudice the right of the said 
Cosmo Corny ne Bradwardine to perform 
the said service in future; nor shall it give 
any esquire, valet of the chambre, squire, 
or page, whose assistance it may please 
his Royal Highness to employ, any right, 
title, or ground, for evicting from the said 
Cosmo Comyiie Bradwardine the estate^ 
and barony of Bradwardine, and othera 
held as aforesaid, by the diie and faithful 
performance thereof." 
. Fergus highly applAudfsd: this arrange- 
ment ; and the B^ron topk a friendly leave 
of them, with a smile of conten»ted irapprt- 
ajice upon his visage. 

8 
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'^ Long live our dear friendi the Ba-^ 
ron/' exclaimed the Chiefs so soon as be 
was out of hearing, ** for the most absurd 
original that exists north of Tweed ! t 
wish to heaven I had recommended him* 
to attend the circle this evening with* a' 
boot^ketch under his arm* I thmk he^* 
might have adopted the sfuggesttoui if \w 
had been m^d^ with suitable gravity.'^ 

^^ And hoMT c&n you take pleasure itii 
making a man of hirwx^rtli so ridioulous?^' 

" Begging pardon, my dear Waveri^y 
you are as ridiculous as he. Why, do you> 
not see that the man^s whole mind was 
wmpped up in this ceremony r He has 
heard and thought of it since infancy, as 
the most august privilege and ceremony 
in the world; and I doubt not but the 
expected pleasure of performing it was a 
principal motive with him fbr taking up^ 
arms. Depend upon it, had I endeavour-^ 
ed to divert him from exposing himself^ 
he would have treated me as an ignorant, 
conceited coxcomb, or perhaps might h^tVO 
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takea a fancy to cut tny throat ; a plea- 
sure which he once proposed to himself 
upon some point of etiquette^ aot half so 
important, in his eyes, as this matter of 
boots or brogttes> or whatever the caligfB 
shall finally be pronounced by the learn- 
ed. But I must go to head^quarters, to 
prepare the Prince for this extraordinary 
scene. My ififbrmation will be well taken, 
for it will give him a hearty laugh at pre*^; 
sent, and put him on his guard against 
laughing, when it might he \%rf mal^t-'pronr 
pos. So, au rtvoivj my dear Wavetley /' 
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CHAPTER in. 

. The Englkh Prisoner. 

The first occupation of Waverley, after 
he departed from the Chieftain, was in 
quest of the officer whose life he had sa- 
ved. He was guarded along with his com- 
panions in misfortune, who were very nu- 
merous, in a gentleman's house near the 
field of battle. 

Upon entering the room, where they 
stood crowded together, Waverley easily 
recognized the object of his visit, not on- 
ly by the peculiar dignity of his appear-* 
ance, but by the appendage of Dugald 
Mahony, with bis battle-axe, who had 
stuck to him from the moment of his cap- 
tivity, as if he had been skewered to his 
side. This close attendance was^ perhaps. 
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for the purpose of securing his promised 
reward from Edward, but it also operated 
to save the English gentleman from being 
plundered in the scene of general confu* 
sion ; for Dugald sagaciously argued), that 
the amount of the salvage which he might 
be allowed* would be regulated by the 
^tate of the prisoner, when he should de- 
liver him oj^er to Waverley. . He hastened 
to assure Waverley, that he had " keepit 
ta sidier Toy haill, and that he was na a 
plack . the waur since the fery moment 
when his honour forbad her to gie him a 
bit olamhewit wi' her Lochaber axe«'' 

Waverley assured Dugald of a liberal re- 
com pence, and, approaching the English 
ojfficer, expressed his anxiety to do any 
thing which might contribute to his. con- 
venience under his present unpleasant cir^ 
cumstances. 

'^ I am not so inexperienced a soldier, 
sir," answered the Englishman, V as to 
complain of the fortune of war. I am on- 
ly gdeved to see those scenes acted in our 
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ov«rn islandv which I have oftea witness* 
ed elsewhere with comfiarative. indifFer'- 
ence*"' 

'^ Another suoh day^as this/' said Wa* 
verley, ^^ and I trust the causeof your re- 
grets will be removed, and ait will agaia 
return to peace and order;" 

The officer smiled aifd shook his head. 
^' I mus^t not forget my siteiatron so far as 
to attempt a. fwrnal confutation of that 
opinion ; but, notwithstanding y^v sue* 
cess^ and the valour which won it, you have 
undertaken a task to which your strength 
appears wholly inadequate.'* 

At t^is moment Fergus pushed into the 
press; 

'^ Come, Edward, come along ; the Prince 
has gone to Pinkie*house for the night; 
and we must follow, or lose the whole ce- 
remony p{ the calig^e. Your friend, the 
Baron, has been guilty of a^ great piece of 
cruelty ; he has insisted upon^ dragging 
Baillie Macwheeble out to the field of 
battle. Now, you muat know, the Baillie's. 
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greatest horror is an armed Highlander, 
or a loaded gun : and there he statids lich 
tening to the Baron's instruetnons^ con* 
cerning the protest ; and ducking his head^ 
like a^ sea-gtiU, at the report of every gtin 
and pistol that our idle boys! are firingr up' 
on the fields ; and undergoes, by way of 
penance, at every symptom of flinohicg; a 
severe rebuke from his patron, who would 
not admit the discharge of a whole batte* 
ry of cannon within point-blank distance^ 
as an apology fbr neglecting a discourse^ 
in which the honour of his &mily is inte^ 
rested.*" 

^' But how has Mr Brad wardiiie got him^ 
to venture so far ?" 

^' Why, he had come as far as Mussel*^ 
bur^, I fancy in: hopes of making some 
of our wills ^ and the peremptory com«f 
mands of the Baron dragged him forwards 
to Preston> after the battle Was oven He 
complains of one cht two of our ragamuf«- 
fians Having put him in peril of hi&life^ by 
presenting their pieces at him ^ but as they ^ 
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limited his ransom to an English penny, I 
don't think we need trouble the provost- 
martial upon that subject*— rSo, come along, 
Waverley." 

* Waverley r said the English offiperj^ 
with great, emotion, " the nephew of Sir 
Everard Waverley, of irshire ?'' . 

" The same, sir," replied our hero, some- 
what surprised at the tone in which he 
addressed him, 

^^ I am at once happy and grieved," said 
the prisoner, " to have met with you.*' 

*' I am ignorant, sir," answered Waver- 
ley, ^* how I have deserved so much iu^ 
terest," 

'^ Did your uncle never mention a friend 
called Talbot?" 

^^ I have heard him talk with great re- 
gard of such a gentleman-^a colonel, I 
believe, in the army, and the husband of 
Lady Emily Blandeville; but I thought 
Colonel Talbot had been abroad." 

^^ I am just returned ; and being In Scot- 
land, thought it my duty to act where my 
services promised to be useful. Yes, Mr 
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Waverley, I am that Colonel Talbot, tjie 
husband of the lady you have named ; and 
I am proud to acknowledge, that I owe 
alike my professional rank and my domes* 
tic happiness: to your generous and noble- 
minded relative. Good God ! that I should 
find his nephew in such a dress, and enga« 
ged in such a cause V^ 

" Sir,", said Fergus, haughtily, ** the 
dress and cause are those of men of birth 
and honour.'* 

" My situation forbids me to dispute 
your assertion ; otherwise it were no dif- 
ficult matter to shew, that neither cou- 
rage nor pride of lineage can gild a bad 
cause. But, with Mr Waverley 's permis- 
sion, and ybursy sir, if yours also must be 
asked, I wouid< willingly speak a few words 
with him^ on affairs connected with his fa« 
mily/' 

" Mr Waverley, sir, regulates his own 
motioQs; you will follow me, I suppose, 
to Pinkie,'' said Fergus, turning to £d^ 
ward, " when you have finished your dis- 
course with this new acquaintance ?"— So 
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aayii^g, the Chief of Glehoaquoioh adjust<- 
.ed bis plaid with rather tnore than his 
usual :air of haughty assumption, and left 
the. apartment. 

The iisterestof Waverley readily procu- 
red for Colonel Talbot ithe freedom of ad- 
journing :to a large garden, belonging to 
his place of confinement. They walked a 
few paces in silence, Colonel Talbot ap- 
parently studying how ito ofien what he 
had to say ; at length he addressed fid- 
ward; 

** Mr Wavetley, you have this.day saved 
my life; aud yet I, would to God that 1 
bad lost it^ .ere I had found you wearing 
the uniform and cocfeade of these men.'* 

*^ i forgti^ your reproaeb. Colonel Tal# 
bot ; it. is well -meant, and your educatton 
and^prejudtces render it natural. But there 
is nothing Extraordinary in finding a man, 
whose honour has been publicly and un« 
justly assailed, in/the situation which pro- 
mised roost fair to afford him satisfaction 
on his cal umniators/' 
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.^' I ahould rather aay^ in .the Aituatioii 
most likely to confirm the ret^orts which 
th^y'haLv^ drottlftted," wid Colonel Tal* 
hot, " by fgllpwing the ve«y line o£ con- 
duct ascribed to you. Are yiw aware, 
Mr M^ayedeyyiQf rthe infinite. distress, .«nd 
e^eaa fdwger, which your present coodnot 
!ha3 oc^^^ioned to your neare&t relatives ^ 

*' Danger !" 

" Yfi^, «ir, jdanger. . When I.IeftiEag- 
land, yimr uncle and father had been job- 
lig^e^i to find bail to answer a charge of 
treason, to whieh th^y were only admit- 
tied by e^i^ertion of ithe ;inQSI; pressing ia- 
terest, I eume down to Scotland, with 
the sole purpose of reacuing you fi^om the 
gulf intp whiph you rhave precipitated 
yqiirself ; nor oa^n I lOstimate the conse* 
queticei^ to yp^r family, of your having 
qp^nly joined the rebellion, «ince the very 
suspicion of yo^ii^r intenticiiis was s® perit- 
ous to them. Most deeply do I regtet^ 
that I did Hot nwet you before this last 
and fatal error/' 

" I am really ignorant why Colonel Tal- 
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bot should have taken so much trouble on 
xny account." 

"Mr WaVerley, I am dull at apprehend- 
ing irony; and therefore I shall answer 
your words according to their plain mean*- 
ing. I ami indebted to your uncle for be- 
nefits greater than those which a son owes 
to a father. I acknowledge to him the 
duty of a son ; and as I know there is no 
manner in which I can requite his kind- 
ness so well as by serving you, I will serve 
you, if possible, whether you will permit 
me or no ; the personal obligation which 
you have this day laid me under, (al- 
though, in common estimation, as great ais 
one human being can bestow on another,) 
adds nothing to my zeal in your behalf; 
nor can it be abated by any coldhess with 
which you may please to receive it.'* 

" Your intentions may be kind, sir, but 
your language is harsh, or at least peremp- 
tory.'' 

'* On my return to England, after long 
absence, 1 found your uncle, Mr Waver- 
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ley, in the custody of a king's messenger^ 
ID consequence of the suspicion brought 
upon him by your conduct. He is my old* 
9St friend — hovr of^en sh^Il I repent it-*- 
my best benef/R^tor ! he SA<:rificed his own 
views of huppiness to mipe^ — he never ut- 
tered n word^ he never harboured a thought^ 
that benevolence might itaelf not have 
thought or spoken. I found this man ^i 
eonfinendenty rendered h^raher tohim by 
his habits of lilbj his natural dignity of 
feeling) ^tid — ^foi^give me, Mr Waved^y, — 
by the cau9!e through whiQh this i^amity 
liad come «4pon him, I cannqt ^iflgul^e 
from y€u my filings upon t;his occasion; 
they were most painfully unfavourable to 
you. Having! by my family interest, which 
you probably know is not inconsiderable^ 
succeeded in obtaining Sir .£verard's re« 
lease, I set out for Scotland. I saw Colo- 
nel G , a'man whose fate al<^ne'is suf- 
ficient to render this insurrection for ever 
execrable. In the course of conversation 

VOL. III. 3 
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with him^ I found, that, from late circum« 
stances, from a re-examination of the per- 
son^ engaged in the mutiny, and from his 
original good opinion of your character, 
he was much softened towards you ; and 
I doubted not, that if I could be so fortu* 
nate as to discover you, all might yet have 
been welL But this unnatural rebellion 
has ruined all. 

, ^^ i have, for the first time, in along 
and active military life, seen Britons dis« 
grace themselves by a panic flight, and 
that before a foe without either arms or 
discipline. And now I find the heir of my 
dearest friend — the son, I may say, of his 
affections — sharing a triumph, for which 
he ought the first to have blushed. Why 
^ould I lament G ! his lot was hap- 
py, compared to mine/' 

There was so much dignity in Colonel 
TalboVs manner, such a mixture of milita- 
ry pride and manly sorrow, and the news 
of Sir Everard's imprisonment was told in 
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&0 deep a tone of feeling, that Edward 
stood mortified, abashed, and distressed^ 
in presenile of the prisoner, who owed to 
hini bis life not many hours before. He 
was not sorry when Fergus interrupted 
their conference a second time, > . 

^^ His Royal Highness commanded Mr 
Waverley's attendance." Colonel Talbot 
threw upon Edward a reproachful glancci 
which did not escape the quick eye of the 
Highland Chief. '^ His imme^ate attend- 
ance," he repeated with considerable- em* 
phasis. Waverley turned again towards 
the Colonel. 

** We shall meet again," he said^ *^ in 
the. mean whijle, every possible acqcnnmo* 
datiop"— 

" I desire none," said the Colonel ; ** let 
me fare like the meanest of those brave 
men,' who, on this ds^ of calamity, have 
j>refefred wounds and captivity to flight; 
I would almost exchange places with one 
bf those who has fallen,* to know that my 
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words have made a suitable impression on 
yoiir itiind.*' 

" Let Colonel Talbot be carefully secu- 
red," said Fergus to the Highland officer, 
tvho comtnahded tht guard over the pri- 
soners ; " it is the Prince's particular com- 
mand ; he is a prisoner of the utmost im- 
portance/' 

•^ But let him want no accommod^tioa 
suitable to his rank," said Waverley. 

** Consistent always with secure custo- 
dy/' reiterated Fergus. The officer signi- 
fied his acquiescence in both commands, 
and Edward followed Fergus to the gar- 
den gate, where Callum Beg, with three 
saddle-horses, awaited them. Turning his 
head, he saw Colonel Talbot re-conducted 
to his place of confinement by a file of 
vHighlanders ; he lingered on the thre&h- 
old of the door, and inade a signal with his 
hand towards Waverley, as if enforcing 
the language he had held towards him. 

** Horses,^' said Fergus, as he mounted. 



^^ arc now as plenty as blackberries ; every 
nnan may have them for catching. Come^ 
let Galium adjust your stirrups, and let us 
to Pinkie-house as fa^t as these ci-devant 
dragoon-borses chuse to carry us." 
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CHAPTER IIP. 
Rather unimportant^ 

« 

" I WAS turned back/*^ said Fergus to 
Edward, •* by a message from the Prince. 
But, I suppose; you know the value of 
this most noble Colonel Talbot as a pri- 
soner. He is held one of the best officers 
among the red-coats ; a special friend and 
favourite of the Elector himself, and of 
that dreadful hero, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who has been summoned from his 
triumphs at Fontenoy, to come over and 
devour us poor Highlanders alive. Has 
he been telling you how the bells of St 
James's ring? Not ' turn again Whitting- 
ton,' like those of Bow, in the days of 
yore r" 

" Fergus? *' 

^^ Nay, I cannot tell what to make of 
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you ; you are blown about with every 
wind of doctrine. Here have we gained a 
victory, unparalleled in history — and your 
behaviour is praised by every living mor- 
tal to the skies— and the Prince is eager 
to thank you in person — ^and all our beau- 
ties of the White Rose are pulling caps 
for you,— and you, the preux chevalier of 
the day, are stooping on your horse's neck 
like a butter-woman riding to market, and 
looking as black as a funeral !" 

'* I am sorry for poor Colonel G 's 

death, he was once very kind to me." 

" Why, then, be sorry for five minutes,- 
and then be glad again ; his chance to-day 
may be ours to-morrow; and what does it 
signify ? The next best thing to victory is 
honourable deaths but it is a, pis- aller^ and 
one would rather a foe had it than one's 
self." 

** But Colonel Talbot has informed. me 
that my father and uncle are both impri- 
soned by government on my account." 
. '* We'll put in bail, my boy j old Andrew 
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Ferrara shall lodge his security; and T 
should like to see him put to justify iv in 
Wcstmirister-^hall !" 

 

" Nay, they are already at libei*ty u{>on 
bail of a more civic description.^ 

*^ Then why is thy nc^le spirit casffe 
' down, Edward? Dost thtttk that the Elec- 
tor's ministers are such dbves ^b to set 
their enemies at liberty at this critical mo- 
ment, if they could or durst confine and* 
punish them? Assure thyself that either 
they have no chstrge against your delations 
on which they can colitinue their imprison- 
meM, Of else they are afraid of our friends, 
the jolly cavaliers of Old England. At any 
rite, you need not be apprehensive upon 
their account ; and we will find some means 
of conveying to them assurances of your 
safety/' 

Edward was sile^nced, but not satisfied, 
itrith these reasons. He had now been 
more than once shocked at the small de^ 
gree of sympathy which Fergus exhibited 
for tlie feelings even of those whom he 
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lov^, if tlwy did not cQfrespo&xt with his 
omn jxMid at the timie, awl more esf^oiat- 
ly if they thwarted him "ufhile earnest in 
a faveuiite pttmiit. Fergus sometioies in- 
deed obsenred that he had oiFended Wa^ 
rerlejfhaiy alvi^ys intent upon a^xne fa^ 
vourite plan or project of his own/ he was 
never siiffidiently aware of the extent or 
duration of his displeasure^ so thkt the re* 
iteration of these petty offences somewhat 
cooled the volunteer's extreme attachment 
to his officer. 

4 

The CJhevalier received Waverley with 
his usual favour, and paid him many com- 
pliments on his distinguished bravery. He 
then took him apart, made many enquirilos 
concerning Colonel Talbot, and when he 
had received all the infbrmatipn which Ed- 
ward was able to give .concerning him and 
his connections, he proceeded,-~^^ I can- 
not but think, Mr Waverley, that; since 
this gentleman is so particularly connect^i 
ed with our worthy and excellent friend. 
Sir £d ward Waveiiey, and since his lady 

B 2 
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is of the house of Blandeville, whose devb* 
tion to the true and loyal principles of the 
church of England is so generally known, 
the coloners own private sentiments can- 
not be un&vourable to us, whatever mask 
he may have assumed to accommodate 
himself to the times." 
^^If I am to judge from the language he 
this day held to me, I am under the neces- 
sity of differing widely from your Royal 
Highness." 

" Well, it is worth making a trial at least. 
I therefore entrust you with the charge of 
Colonel Talbot, with power to act concern- 
ing bim as you think most advisable; and 
I trust you will find means of ascertaining 
what are his real dispositions towards our 
Royal Father's restoration/" 

" I am convinced," said Waverley, bow- 
ing, ** that if Colonel Talbot chuses to 
grant his. parole, it may be.seeurely de- 
pended upon ; but if ht refuses it, I trust 
your Royal Highness. will devolve on some 
other person than tl^e nephew of bis frie];id| 
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. the task of layiiig him under the aeccssary 
restraint.** 

" I will trust him with no person but 
you/' said the Prince, smiling, but peremp- 
torily repeating his mandate y " it is of im- 
portance to my service that there should 
appear to be a good intelligence between 
you, even if you are unable to gain his 
con6dence in earnest: You will therefore 

' receive him into your quarters, and in case 
he declines, giving his parole, you must ap- 
ply for a proper guard. I beg you will go 
about this directly. We return to Edini- 
burgh to-morrow.*' 

Being thus remanded to the vicinity of 
Preston, Waverley lost the Baron of Brad- 
wardine'3 solemn act of homage. So little, 
however, was he at this time in love with 
vanity, that he had quite forgot the cere* 
mony in which Fergus had laboured to en- 
gage his cmriosity. But next day a formal 
gazette was circulated^ containing a de- 
tailed account of the Battle of Gladsmuir, 
as. the Highlanders chose to denominate 
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tbeir victory^. It concluded ikridi an ack 
count of the court held by the Cfaeiralia' 
at Pinkie^boase in theevening^ which'cdn- 
taioed tbk among other high-floam de*^ 
scriptive paragraphs : ^ 

'^ Since that fatal treaty which annirbikb^ 
ted ScotUnd as an independent nation, it 
has not been our happiness to see . her 
princes receive, and her nobles discharge> 
those acts ef feudal homage, which, founds 
ed upon the splendid actions of Scottish 
valour, recal the melnory of her early his- 
tory, with the manly and chivalrous sim- 
plicity of the ties which united to the 
crown the homage of the warriors by 
whom it was repeatedly upheld and de<^ 
fended. But upon the evening of the 
30th, our memories were, rd^i^eshed with 
one of those ceremonies which belong to 
the ancient days of Scotland's glory. Af- 
ter the circle was f<iMrmed> Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwardine, of tliat ilk, colonel in the 
service, Sec. &€. Sec. came before the Prince, 
attended by Mr D. Macwheeble, tlie bail- 



lie of his aacteAt bairony oi Bradvaidihie, 
(who, we iiiider8taii4» ^f^ been lately Ba^ 
ned a ootniBiissaTy,) add, under fomi of ifi^ 
^trument^ clakaed perauaiicmi to pe/form, 
to the peraoQ of his Royal liighne^S) as re» 
presenting his father, Che servioe used and 
wont, fbr whi<^, un^er a cbairtef of tlobert 
Bruce, (of which the original was produoeil 
and inspected hy the Master of his Royal 
Highnesses chancery for the time being) 
the claimant held the barony of Bradw^r- 
dine, and land^ of Tully-Veolan. ilia 
claim being tuimitted and registered, his 
Royal Highness having placed his foot 
upon a cushion, the Baron ol Brad wardine, 
kneeling upon his right knee, proceeded 
to undo the latchet of the brogue, or low« 
heeled Highland shoe, which our gallant 
young hero wears in complimeut to his 
brave fbllpwers. When this was perform- 
ed, ,hia Royal Highness declar-ed the ^cerer 
mony completed ; and, embracing the gal- 
lant veteran, protested that pothing but 
compliance with an ordinanee of Robert 
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Brace^ could have induced htm to receive 
even the .symbolical performance, of a me* 
nial office^from hands which had fought so 
bravely to put the crown upon the head 
of his father. The Baron of Bfadwardine 
then took instruments in the hands of Mr 
Commissary Macwheeble, bearing, that all 
points -and circumstances of the act of ho- 
mage had been rite etsolenniter acta et per^- 
actOf and a corresponding entry was made 
in the protocol of the Lord High Chamber* 
laiui and in the record of Chancery. . We 
understand that it i& in contemplation of 
his Royal HighnesSi when his majesty's 
pleasure can be known, to< raise Colonel 
Brad warding to the peerage,^ by the title 
of Viscount Bradwardine of Bradwardine 
and TuUy-Veolan, and that, in the miean- 
while^ bis Boy al Highness, in his father's 
name and authority^ has been pleased to 
grant him an Imnoiirable . augmentation 
to hia paternal coat-of-arms^ being a bud- 
get or bootjack, disposed saltierrwise with^ 
a naked broad«sword^ to be borne in the 
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clexter cantle of the shield ; and, as an 
additional motto on a scroll beneath, the 
words, ^ Draw and draw off. ' ** 

** Were it not for the recollection of Fer- 
gus's raillery/' thought Warerley to him* 
self when he had perased this long and 
grave document, " how very tolerably 
would all this sound, and how little should 
r have thought of connecting it with any 
ludicrous idea t Well, after all, every thing 
has its fair as well as its seamy side; and 
truly I do not see why the Baron's boot- 
jack may nOt stand as fair in heraldry as 
the water-buckets, waggons, cart-wheels, 
plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, and 
other ordinaries, conveying ideas of any 
thing save chivalry, which appear in the 
arms of some of our most ancient gentry." 
This, however, is ah episode in respect to 
the principal story. 

When Waverley returned to Preston, 
and rejoined Colonel Talbot, he found him 
jFecbveredfroni the strong and obvious emo- 
tidh with, which a concurrence of unplea- 
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sing events baxi affected bim. He had tt^ 
coreied hb natui^l maBner, which iisas 
that of the Englbb gemtleman and soldieF, 
^mamly, of^n^ and generouSf bat not ansrus- 
ceptible of prejudice against those of a 
diiSeront cauntry, or who opposed bim ia 
political tenets. When Waverley acquaint- 
ed Colonel Talbot with the Chevalier's 
purpose to. commit him to his charge> *^ I 
did not tbii^k to have owed so much obli- 
gation to that young gentleman,^ he said, 
^' as is implied in this destination. I can 
at least willingly join in the prayer of the 
honest presbyterian clergyman, that as he 
has come among us seeking an earthly 
crown, bis labours may be speedily reward- 
ed with a heavenly one. I shall willingly 
give my parole not to attempt an esqape 
without your knowledge, since, in fact, it 
was to meet you I came to Scotland ; and 
I am glad it has happened even under this 
predicament. But I suppose we shall be 
but a short time together. Your Chevalier, 
(that is a name we may both give to him) 
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\vith his plaids and blue caps, will, I pre* 
sume, be continuing his crasade south* 
wards ?'* 

" Not as I hear ; I believe the army 
makes some stay in Edinburgh, to collect 
reinforcements/' 

" And besiege the Cistle T said Talbot, 
smiling sarcastically ; '^ well, unless n^y qld 
commander. General Guest, turn false me- 
tal, or the castle sink into the North Loch, 
events which I deem equally probable, I 
think we shall have some time tp make up 
our acquaintance. I have a guess that this 
gallant'Chevalier has a design that I should 
be your proselyte, and, as I wish you to be 
mine, there cannot be a more fair prppp- 
sal. But, as I spoke to-day under the in- 
fluence of feelings I rarely give way to, I 
hope you will excuse my entering again 
upon controversy, till we arc somewhat 
better acquainted/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Intrigues of Lone and JPolUia. 

It is not necessary fo record in these 
pages the triumphant entrance of the Che- 
valier into Edinburgh after the decisive 
affair of Preston. One circumstance, how- 
ever, may be noticed, because it illustrates 
the high spirit of Flora Mac-Ivor. The 
Highlanders, by whom the Prince was sur- 
rounded, in the license and extravagance 
of this joyful moment, fired their pieces 
repeatedly, and one of these having been 
accidentally loaded with ball, the bullet 
grazed the young lady's temple as she wa- 
ved her handkerchief from a balcony. 
Fergus, who beheld the accident, was at 
her side in an instant ; and, on seeing that 
the wound was trifling, he drew his broad- 

5. 
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sword, with the purpose of rushing down 
upon the man ]by whose carelessness she 
had incurred so much danger^ when, hold- 
ing him by the plaid, ^^ Do not harm the 
poor fellow,'* she cried, " for Heaven's 
* sake do not harm him ! but thank God 
with me that the accident happened to 
Flora Mac-Ivor ; for had it befallen a whig, 
they would have pretended that the shot 
was fired on purpose/* 

Waverley escaped the alarm which this 
accident would have occasioned to him, 
as he was unavoidably delayed by the ne- 
cessity of accompanying Colonel Talbot 
to Edinburgh. 

They performed the journey together 
on horseback, and for some time, as if to 
sound each other's feelings and sentiments, 
they conversed upon general and ordinary 
topics. 

When Waverley again entered upon the 
subject whicli he had most at heart, the 
iituation namely of his father and his un» 
cle, Colonel Talbot seemed now rather de« 
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sirouft io alleviato tlian to aggravate faia 
anxiety. TbU appeared particularly to be 
the ease Wheii he had. hear^ W^verley's 
hifitocy, whicb fa^ did not aeniple to (con- 
fide toj himt .** And sio," said the CdloneV 
^* there hm been no malice prepense^ as 
lawyera, I t^ink> term i^ in this r^ah ^itep^ 
qf yours ; att4 ytiu have been trepanneck^ 
into idle flgei:1niQe of this It^ian kpig^t-er- 
rant by a few civil speeches from him aud 
one or two of bis Highland recruiting Ser- 
jeants ? It is sadly fooliah tft be sure* hufc 
not nearly so bad as I was led to expect 
However, you cana^t desert at the pre- 
sent moment, that seems impos^^ible. BuA 
I have Icttle doubt that, in the dissensions 
incident to this heterogeneous mass of 
wild and desperate med, some opportunity 
may arise, by availing yourself of which, 
you may extricate yourself honourably 
from your rash engagement before the 
bubble burst* If this can be managed, I 
would have you go to a place of safety in 
Flandersj which I shall point out. And I 
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think I can secure your pardon from go* 
yernment after a few^ months residence 
ahroad.'" 

" I cannot permit you, Colonel Talbot, 
to speak of any plan which turns on, my 
d^erting an enter)>nze, in which I^may 
.have engaged hastily , but certainly volun- 
tarily, and with the purpose of abiding the 
-issue." 

« Well," said Colonel Talbot, smiling, 
^' leave me^my thoughts and hopes at 
least at liberty, if not my speech. But 
have you never examit>ed your mysterious 
, packet?'*. 

'/ It is in my baggage ; we shall find ^t 
in Edinburgh." 

. In Edinburgh they soon arrived. Wa« 
. verley's quarters had been assigned to him, 
by the Prince's express orders, in a lmnd« 
some lodging, where there was accommo- 
dation for Colonel Talbot His first busi- 
ness was to examine hi3 portmanteau, and, 
.after a very short aearch, out tumbled 
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the expected packet. Waverley opened 
it eagerly. Under a blank cover, simply 
addressed to E. Waverley, Esq. he found 
a number of open letters. The uppermost 

were two from Colonel G , addressed 

to himself The earliest in date was a 
-^kind and gentle remonstrance for neglect 
of the writer's advice* respecting the dis- 
posal of his time during his leave of ab- 
sence^ the renewal of which he reminded 
Captain Waverley. would speedily expire. 
"Indeed," the letter proceeded, "had it 
been otherwise, the news from abroad^ 
and my instructions from the War Office, 
must have compelled me to recal it, as 
there is great danger, since the disaster in 
Flanders, both of foreign invasion, and in- 
surrection among the disaffected at home. 
I therefore entreat you will repair, as 
soon as possible, to the head-quarters of 
the regiment ; and I am concerned to add, 
that this is still, the more necessary, as 
there is some discontent iix your troop. 
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and I postpone enquiry into particulars 
until I can have the advantage o^ ^our 
assistance." 

The second letter, dated, eight days la- 
ter, was in such a style as might have 
been expected from the Colonel's receiving 
no answer to the first. It reminded Wa- 
verley of his duty, as a man of honour, an 
officer, and a Briton ; took notice of the 
increasing dissatisfaction of his men, and 
that some of them had been heard to hint, 
that their Captain encouraged and appro- 
ved of their mutinous behaviour; and, fi- 
nally, the writer expressed the utmost re- 
gret and surprise that he had not. obeyed 
his commands by repairing to head-<}uar- 
ters, reminded him that his leave of ab- 
sence had been recalled, and conjured him, 
in a style in which paternal remonstrance 
was mingled with military authority, to 
redeem his error by immediately joining 
his regiment. *' That I may be certain," 
concluded the letter, *' that this aqtually 
reaches you, I dispatch it by C9r|)oral 
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TimS) with 4>rderft to deliver it into your 

Upon reading these letters,. Waveriey, 
with grdat htl^erniess of feeling, W2^ com- 
tpglled tx> make the amende honorahk to, jthe 
rXnemmy: of the hrare and exoelleiit wri* 
"tef;iftir>ai(irely,^as .Colonel G ' must 

4iave had every reason to eonclude they 
^ad iOome safely to hand, less could toot 
foUorWi in their being neglected, th^ii that 
(third ami final summons, which Waverley 
actuaily received at Glenhaq^uoich, though 
too late to obey it. And his being sujier- 
ised^ in consequence. of his apparent ne- 
^ledt of this last command, was so far from 
beiiig a harsh or severe proceeding» that 
-it was plainly inevitable. The next letter 
ibe unfoldied was from the major of the 
^^4ftient, acquainting him that a reporti 
^to the i(iifsa4 vantage of his reputation, was 
public iu the country, stating, that one 
l^r J'alconer of ^allihopple, or some such 
name, had propiosed, in his presence, a 
t¥«a$onable toast, which he permitted to 

1 
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pass in sitencei although it was so gross 
an affront to the royal family^ that a gen- 
tleman in company, not remarkable for 
his zeal for government, had nevertheless 
taken the matter up, and that Captain 
Waverley had thus suffered another, com- 
paratively unconcerned, to resent an af* 
front directed against him personally as 
an officer, and to go out with the person 
by whom it was offered. The Major con- 
cluded, that no one of Captain Wayerley's 
brother officers could believe this scandal- 
ous story, bujt that his own honour, equal- 
ly with that of the regiment, depended 
upon its being instantly contradicted by 
his authority, &c. &c. &c. 

" What do you think of all this ?** said 
Colonel Talbot, to whom Waverley hand- 
ed the letters after he had perused them. 

^' Think ! it renders thought impossible. 
It is enough to drive me mad.** 

** Be calnr, my young friend ; let us see 
what are these dirty scrawls which follow/' 

VOL. in. c 
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The first was addressed, " For Master 
W. RiifFen These." — " Dear sur, sum of 
our yong gulpins wull not bite, thof J 
tuold them you shoed me the squoire's 
own seel. But Tims will deliver you the 
lettrs 9S desired, and tell ould Addem he 
gave them to squbir's hond, as to be sure 
yours *is the same, and shall be reddy for 
signal, and hoy for Hoy Church and Sa* 
chefrel^ as fadur sings at harvest-^whome. 

" Yours, deer Sur; 

" H. H. 

" PoscrifF. Do'e tell squoire we longs 
to beer from him, and has dootings about 
his not writing himsell, and Lifetenant 
Bottler is smoky." 

^^ This Ruffen, I suppose, then, is your 
Donald of the Cavern, who has intercepted 
your letters, and carried on a correspond- 
ence with the poor devil Houghton^ as if 
under your authority ?** 
. *^ It seems too true. But who can Ad* 
dem be?'' 
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** Possibly Adam, for poor G-— — , a sort 
of pun oil hh name.^ 

The other letters were to the same pur- 
pose, and they soon received yet more 
complete light upon Donald Beanos ma« 
chinatioiis. 

John Hodges, on^ of Waverley's ser- 
vants, who had remained with the regi* 
ment, and had been taken at Preston, 
now made his appearance. He had sought 
out his master with the purpose of again 
entering his service. From this feHow 
they learned, that some titne after Waver- 
ley had gone from the head-quarters of 
the regiment, a pedlar. Called Ruthven, 
RufFen, or Rivane, known among the sol^ 
diersby the name of Wily Will, hsid Aiade 
frequent visits to the town of -^ — . He 
appeared to possess plenty of money, sold 
hi^ commodities very cheap, seeoied al- 
ways willing to treat his friends at the 
ale-bouse,"^ and easily ingratiated himself 
with many of Waverley's troop, particu- 
larly Serjeant Houghton, and dne Tims; 

3 
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also a non-commissioned officer. To tbes^ 
he unfolded, in Waverley's name, a plan 
for leaving the regiment and joining him 
in the Highlands, where report said the 
clans had already taken arms in great 
numbers. The men, who had been educa- 
ted as Jacobites, so far as they had any 
opinions at all^ and who knew their land* 
lord, Sir Everard, had always been suppo- 
sed to hold such tenets, easily fell into the 
suare^ That Waverley was at a distance 
in the Highlands, was received as a suffi* 
cient excuse for transmitting his letters 
through the medium of the pedlar ; and 
the sight of his welUknown seal seemed 
to authenticate the negociations in his 
name, where writing might have been 
dangerous. The cabal, however, began 
to t^ke air, from the premature ' mutinous 
language of those concerned. Wily Will 
justified his appellative ; for, after suspi- 
cion arose, he was seen no mor^. i When 
the Gazette appeared, in which Waverley 
was superseded, ^reat part of his troop 
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broke out into actual mutiny, but were 
surrounded and disarmed by the rest of 
the i^egiment. In consequence of the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, Houghton and 
Tims were condemned to be shot, but 
afterwards permitted to cast lots for life. 
Houghton, the survivor, shewed much 
penitence, being convinced, from the re* 

bukes and explanqitions of Colonel G ^ 

that he had really engaged in a very 
heinous crime. It is remarkable, that as 
soon as the poor fellow was satisfied of 
this, he became also convinced that the 
instigator had acted without authority 
from Edward, saying, '^ if it was dishonour- 
able and against Old England, the squire 
could know nought about it: he never 
did, or thought to do, any thing disho* 
nourable, no more didn't Sir Everard, nor 
none of them afore him, and in that belief 
he would live and die that RufFen had done 
it all of his own head.'* 

The strength of conviction with which 
he expressed himself upon this subject, as 
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well as his assurances that the letters itN 
tended for Waverley had been delivered 
to Ruthven, made that revolution in Colo- 
nel G 's opinion which he expressed 

to Talbot. 

The reader has long since understood 
that Donald Bean Lean played the part of 
tempter on this occasion. His motives 
.were shortly these. Of an active and in- 
triguing spirit, he had been long employr 
ed as a subaltern agent and spy by those 
in the confidence of the Chevalier^ to an 
extent beyond what was suspected even 
by Fergus Mac-Ivor, whom, though obli- 
ged to him for protection, he regarded with 
fear and dislike. To success in this poli- 
tical department, he naturally looked for 
raising himself, by some bold stroke, above 
hi^ present hazardous and precarious trade 
of rapine. He was particularly employed 
in learning the strength of the regiments 
in Scotland, the character of the officers, ^ 
&c. and had long had his eye upon Wa- 
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verley*s troop, as open to temptation. Do- 
nald even believed that Waverley hiinself 
was at bottom in the Stuart interest, which 
s^em^d confirmed by hts long visit, to the 
Jacobite Baron of Bradwardine. When, 
therefore, he came to his cave with one 
of Glennaquoich's attendants, the robber, 
who could never appreciate his real mo- 
tive, which was mere curiosity, was sa 
sanguine as to hope that his own talents 
were to be employed in some intrigue of 
consequence, under the auspices of this 
wealthy young Englishman. Nor was he 
undeceived by Waverley's neglecting all 
hints and openings afforded for explana- 
tion. His conduct passed for prudent re- 
serve, and somewhat piqued Donald Bean, 
who,: supposing himself left out of a secret 
where confidence promised to be ad van* 
tageous, determined to have his share in 
the drama, whether a regular part were 
assigned him or not. Fo^^ this purpose, 
during Waverley's sleep, he possessed him- 
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self of his seal, as a token to be used to 
any of the troopers whom he might dis- 
cover to be possessed of the captain's con* 
fidence. His. first journey to -— -*-» the 
town where the regiment was quartered^ 
undeceived him in his original supposi'* 
tidn, but opened to him ^ new field of 
action. He knew there would be no ser- 
vice so well rewarded by the friends of 
the Chevalier, as seducing a part of the 
regular army to his standard. For this 
purpose he 'Opened the machinations with 
which the reader is already acquainted, 
and which form a clew to all the intricacies 
aiid obscurities of the narrative previous 
to Waverley's leaving Olennaquoich. . * 
By Colonel Talbot's advice, Waverley 
declined retaining in his service the lad 
whose evidence had thrown additional 
light on these intrigues. He represented 
to him that it would .be doing the man an 
injury to engage him in a desperate under** 
taking, and that, whatever should happei]i, 
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his evidence would go some length) at 
least, in explaining the circumstances un- 
der which Wavetley himself had embark- 
ed in it. Waverley therefore wrote a short 
state of what had happened to his uncle 
and his father, cautioning them, however, 
in the present circumstances, not to at« 
tempt to answer his letter. Talbot then 
gave the man a letter to the commander 
of one of the English vessels of war, crui- 
zing in the Frith, requesting him to put 
the bearer ashore at Berwick, with a pass 
to proceed to— — shire. The man was then 
furnished with mon^y to make an expe- 
ditious journey, and directed to get on 
board the ship by. means of bribing a fish- 
ing-boat, which> as^ they afterwards learn- 
ed, he easily effected. 

Tired of the atjtendance of Galium Beg, 
who, he thought, had some disposition to 
act as a spy on his motions^ Waverley hired 
as a servant a simple Edinburgh swain, 
who had mounted the white cockade in a< 

c 3 
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£t of spleen and jealousy, because Jennj 
Jop had danced a whole night with Cor- 
poral Bullock of the Fusi leers* 
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CHAPTER V. 

4 

Intrigues of Society and Love. 

Colonel Talbot became more kindly 
m his demeanour towards Waverley after 
the confidence he had reposed ia him, and 
as they were necessarily much together, 
the character of the Colonel rose in Wa* 
verley's estimation. There seemed at first 
something harsh in his strong expressions 
of dislike and censure, although no. one 
was in the general case more open to con- 
\nction. The habit of authority also had- 
given his manners some peremptory hard- 
ness, notwithstanding the polish which 
they had received from hia intimate ac- 
quaintance with the higher circles. As 
a specimen of the military character, he 
differed from all whom. Waverley had as 
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yet seen. The soldiership of the Baron of 
Brad wardine was marked by pedantry ; that 
of Major Melville by a sort of martinet 
attention to the minutias and technical- 
ities of discipline, rather suitable to one 
who was to manoeuvre a battalion, than 
to him who was to command an army ; 
the military spirit of Fergus was so much 
warped and blended with his plans and 
political views, that it was that of a petty 
sovereign^ rather than of a soldier. But 
Colonel Talbot was in every point the 
English soldier. His whole soul was de* 
voted to tlie service of his king and coun« 
try, without feeling any pride in knowing 
the theory of his art with the Baron, or its 
practical minutias with the Major, or in 
applying his science to his own particular 
plans, like the Chieftain of Glennaquoich* 
Added to this, he was a man of extended 
knowledge and cultivated taste, although 
strongly tinged, as we have already ob* 
served, with those prejudices which are 
peculiarly English* 
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' The character of Colonel Talbot dawn- 
ed upon Edward by degrees ; for the delay 
of the Highlanders in the fruitless siege of 
Edinburgh Castle occupied several weeks, 
during which Waverley had little to do, 
excepting to seek such amusement as so- 
ciety afforded. He would willingly have 
persuaded his new friend to become ac- 
quainted with some of his former inti- 
mates. ' Bat the Colonel, after one or two 
visits, shook his head, and declined farther 
experiment. Indeed he went farther, and 
characterized the Baron as the most into- 
lera'ble formal pedant he had ever had the 
misfortune to meet with, and the Chief of 
Glennaquoich as a Frenchified Scotchman, 
possessing all the cunning and plausibility 
of the nation where he ^as educated, with 
the proud, vindictive, and turbulent hu- 
mour of that of hia birth; " If the devil,** 
he said, '^ had sought out an agent ex- 
pressly for the purpose of embroiling this 
miserable country, I do not think be could 
find a better than such a fellow as thi%. 
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whose temper seems equally active, sup* 
pie, and mischievous, and who is follow- 
ed, and implicitly obeyed, by a gang of 
such cut-throats as those whom you are 
pleased to admire so muck'' 

The ladies of the party did not escaj^e 
his censure. Be allowed that Flora Mac* 
Ivor was a fine woman, and Rose firad- 
wardine a pretty girl. Buf^he alleged 
that the former destroyed the effect o£ 
her beauty by ah affectation, of the grand 
airs which she had probably seen prac- 
tised in the mock court of St GermainSi^ 
As for Rose Bradwardine, hie said it wasr 
impossible for any mortal to admire such a 
little uninformed thing, whose small por* 
tion of education was as ill adapted to 
her sex or youth, as if she had appeared 
with one of her father's old campaign coats 
upon her person for her sole garment 
Now all this was mere spleen and prejur 
dice in the excellent Colonel, with whom 
the white cockade on the breast, the white 
rose in ttte hair, and the Mac at the be^ 
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ginning of a name, would have made- a ' 
devil out of an angel; and indeed he him- 
self jocularly allowed, that he could not 
iiave endured Venus herself, if she had 
been announced in a drawing-room by the 
name of Miss Mac- Jupiter. 

Waverley, it may easily be believed^ 
looked upon these young ladies with very 
different eyes. During the period of the 
siege, he paid them almost daily visits^ 
although he observed with regret that his. 
suit made as little progress in the affec- 
tions of the former, as the arms of the 
Chevalier in subduing the fortress. She ^ 
maintained with rigour the rule she had 
laid down of treating him with indiffe- 
rence, without either affecting to avoid 
him or to shun intercourse with him* 
Every word, every look, was strictly re- 
gulated to accord with her system, and 
neither the dejection of Waverley, nor the 
anger which Fergus* scarcely suppressed, 
could extend Flora's attention to £dward 
beyond that which the most ordinary pop 
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liteness demanded. On the other hand. 
Rose Bradwardine gradually rose in his 
opinion. He had several opportunities of 
remarking^ that as her extreme timidity 
wore off, her manners assumed a higher 
character ; that the agitating circumstan- 
ces of the stormy time seemed to call 
forth a certain dignity of feeling and ex* 
pression, which he had not formerly ob- 
served ; and that she omitted no opportu- 
nity within her reach to extend her know-^ 
ledge and refine her taste. 

Flora Mac- Ivor called Rose her pupil, 
and was attentive to assist her in her stu- 
dies, and to fashion both her taste and 
understanding. It might have been re- 
marked by a very close observer, that in 
the presence of Waverley she was much 
more desirous to exhibit her friend's excel- 
lencies than her own. But I must request 
of the reader to suppose, that this kind 
and disinterested purpose was concealed 
by the most cautious delicacy, studiously 
shunning the most distant approach to af** 
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fectation. So that it was as unlike the 
usual exhibition of one pretty woman af* 
fecting to proner another^ as the friend- 
ship of David and Jonathan might be to 
the intimacy of two Bond- street loungers. 
The fact is, that though the effect was 
felt, the cause could hardly be observed. 
Each of the ladies, like two excellent act- 
resses, were perfect in their parts, and 
performed them to the delight of the au- 
dience; and such being the case, it was 
almost impossible to discover that the 
elder constantly ceded to her friend that 
which' was most suitable to her talents. 

But to Waverley, Rose Bradwardine pos- 
sessed an attraction which few men can 
resist, from the marked interest which she 
took in every thing that affected him. 
She was too young and too inexperienced 
to estimate the full force of the constant 
attention which she paid to him. Her 
father was too abstracted in learning and 
military discussions to observe her partial- 
ity, and Flora Mac-Ivor did not alarm, her 
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by remonstrance, because she saw in this 
Hne of conduct the most probable chance 
©f her securing at length a return of affec- 
tion. The truth is, that in her first oon- 
versation after tlieir' meeting, Rose had 
discovered the state of her mind to that 
acute and intelligent friend, although she 
was not herself aware of it. From that 
time. Flora was not only determined: upon 
the final rejection of Waiverley's address* 
es, but became anxious that they should, 
if possible, be transferred to her friend. 
Nor was she less interested in this plan^ 
though her brother had from time to time 
talked, as between jest and earnest, of 
paying his suit to Miss Brad\vardine. She 
knew that Fergus had the true continental 
latitude of opinion respecting the institu- 
tion of marriage, and would not have given 
his hand to an angel, unless for the pur- 
pose of strengthening his alliances, land 
increasing his influence and wealth. The 
Baron's whim of transferring his estate to 
the distant heir male, instead of his own 
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daughter, was therefore likely to be an 
insurmountable obstacle to his entertain* 
ing any serious thoughts of Rose Bradwar- 
dine. Indeed, Fergus's brain was a per* 
petual work-shop of scheme and intrigue, 
ef every possible kind and description ; 
while, like many a mechanic of more in« 
genuity than steadiness, he would often 
unexpectedly, and without any apparent 
motive, abandon one plan, and go ear* 
nestly to work upon another^ which was 
either fresh from the forge of his imagina- 
tion, or had at some former period been 
flung aside half finished. It was therefore 
often difficult to guess what line of con* 
duct he might finally adopt upon any gi* 
ven occasion. 

Although Flpfa was sincerely attached 
to her brother, whose high energies might 
iadeed have commanded her admiration 
even without the ties which bound them 
together, she was by no means blind to 
hiji faults, which she considered as dan-* 
gerous to the hopes of any woman, wl)o 
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should found her ideas of a happy marriage 
in the peaceful enjoyment of domestic so- 
ciety, and the exchange of mutual and 
engrossing affection. The real disposition 
of Waverley, on the other hand^ notwith* 
statnding his dreams of tented fields and 
military honour, seemed exclusively do- 
mestic. He asked and received no share 
in the busy scenes which were constantly 
passing around him, and was rather annoy- 
ed than interested by the discussion of 
contending claims, rights, and interests, 
which often passed in his presence. All 
this pointed him out as the person formed 
to make happy a spirit like that of Rosei 
which corresponded with his own. 

She remarked this point in Waverley*$ 
character one day while she sat with Miss 
Bradwardine. ** His genius and *elegant 
taste," answered Rose, •* cannot be inte- 
rested in such trifling discussions. What 
is it to him, for example, whether the 

Chief of the Mac ^ who has brought 

out only fifty men, should be a colonel or 
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a capt&in? and how could Mr Waverley 
be supposed to interest himself in the vio- 
lent altercation between your brother and 
young Corrinaschian, whether the post of 
honour is due to the eldest cadet of a clan 
or the youngest ?" 

" My dear Rose, if he were the hero 
you suppose him, he would interest him-* 
self in these matters, not indeed as im« 
portant in themselves, but for the purpose 
of mediating between the ardent spirits 
who actually do make them the subject of. 
discord. You saw when Corrinasc^iian 
rai&ed bis voice in great passion, and laid 
his hand upon his sword, Waverley lifted 
his head as if he had just awaked from a 
dream, and asked, with great composure^ 
what was the matter." 

^' Well, and did not the laughter they 
fell into at hb absence of mind serve bet- 
ter to break oS the dispute, than any thin|f 
he could have said to them ?" 

'^ True, but not quite so creditably for 
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Waverley, as if he had brought th^m to 
their senses by force of reason.*' 

" Would you have him peace-maker ge- 
neral between all the gun-powder High- 
landers in the army ? I beg your pardon, 
Flora, your brother, you know, is out of 
the question ; he lias more sense than half 
of them. But can you think the fierce, 
hot, furious spirits, of whose brawls we 
see much and heiar more, and who terrify 
me out of my life every day in the world, 
are at all to be compared to Waverley ?'' ' 

" I do not compare him with those un- 
educated men, my dear Rose. I only la- 
ment that, with his talents and genius, he 
does not assume that place in society for 
which they eminently fit him, and that he 
does not lend their full impulse to the 
noble cause in which he has enlisted. Are 

there not Lochiel, and P ^ and M , 

and G ^ all meu of the highest educa- 
tion, as well as the first talents, — why will 
he not stoop, like them, to be alive and 
useful ?— I often believe his zeal is frozen 
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by that proud cold-blooded Englishman, 
whom he now lives with so much." - 

" Colonel Talbot — he is a very disagree- 
able person, to be sure. He looks as if he 
thought no Scottish- woman worth the 
trouble of handing her a cup of tea. . But 
Waverley is so gentle, so well informed" 

" Yes, he can admire the moon, and 
quote a" stanza from Tasso." 

" Besides, you know how he fought." . 

" For mere fighting," answered Flora, " I 
believe all men (that is, who deserve the 
name) are pretty much alike : there is gene- 
rally more courage required to run away. 
They have besides, when confrontedwith, 
each other, a certain instinct for strife, as 
we see in other male animals, such as dogs, 
bulls, and so forth. But highland peril- 
ous enterprize is not Waverley's forte. He 
would never have been his celebrated an- 
cestor Sir Nigel, but only Sir Nigel's eulo* 
gist and poet. I will tell you where he will 
be at home, my dear, and in his place,-— 
in the quiet circle of domestic happiness, 
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lettered indolence, and elegant enjoyments 
of Waverley-Honour. And he will refit 
the old libral'y.in the most exquisite Go- 
thic taste, and garnish its shelves with the 
rarest and most valuable volumes; — and 
he will draw plans and landscapes, and 
write verses, and rear temples, and dig 
grottoes ;-^and he will stand in a clear 
summer night in the colonnade before the 
hall) and gaze on the deer as they stray 
in the moonlight, or lie shadowed by the 
boughs of the huge old fantastic oaks ;— 
and h^ will repeat verses to his beautiful 
wife, who shall hang upon his arm '^ — and 
he will be a happy man." 

•^ And she will be a happy woman/' 
thought poor Rose. But she only sighed^ 
and dropped the conversation. 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

Ftrguuf a SuUar. 

Wavbrlet had, indeed, as he looked 
closer upon the state of the Chevalier's 
courts less reason to be satisfied with it It 
contained, as they say an acorn includes 
ail the rajnifications of the future oak/ as 
many seeds of tracassarie and intrigue as 
might have done honour to the court, of a 
large empire. Every person of importance 
had some separate object, which he pursued 
with a fury that Waver ley considered, as 
altogether disproportioned to its import- 
ance. Almost all had their causes of dis^- 
content, although the most legitimate was 
that of the worthy old Baron, who was 
only distressed on account of the comttion 
cause. 

VOIi. III. iD 
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^* We will hardly," said he one morning 
to Waverley when they had been viewing 
the castle, ^^gain the obsidional crown, 
which ye wot well was made of the roots 
or grain which t^kes root within the place 
besieged, or it may be of the herb wood- 
bind, ^re^^iria, ^r pellitQsy ; we will not, I 
say, gain it by this same blockade or lea- 
guer of £diEbufgh Castle/* For this opi- 
nion, he gave most learned and satii^u:- 
tojy leamos, tbat.the reader may not care 
taJbear repeated • 

J^aYing ewaped from the d.d ge&tle* 
man, Waverley went to Fergus's lodgii^s 
by.ap(>otntment, to await his return from 
Holyrood^Houae. '^ I am to have a parti- 
cular awlience to-morrow," said Fergus to 
Wavierky, overnight, ^^ and you must meet 
mie to wisb me joy of the success which I 
securely- anticipate." 

The morrow eame, and in the Chtief's 
a|)artment be found Ensign* Maccombich 
waiting to make report of his turn of duty 
in a sort of ditch which they had dug 
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across the Castle-hill, and called a trench. 
In a short time the Chief's voice was heard 
on the stair in a tone of impatient fury, — 
*' Callum,— why, Callum Beg,— Diaoul r 
Ht entered the room with all the marks of 
a man agitated by a towering passion ; and 
there were few upon whose features rage 
produced a more violent effect. The veins 
of his forehead swelled when be was in 
such agitation ; his nostril became dila- 
ted ; his cheek and eye inflamed ; and his 
look that of a demoniac. These appear- 
ances of h^lf-suppressed rage were the more 
frightful, because they were obviously cau- 
sed by a strong effort to temper with dis- 
cretion an almost ungovernablfe paroxysm 
of passion, and resulted from an internal 
conflict of the most dreadful kind, v^hidh 
agitated his whole frame of mortality. 

As he entered the apartment, he utabuck- 
led' his broad-sword, and throwing it db^fm. 
with such violence that the weapon rolled 
to the other end of the room, ^' I knovt^ not 
what," he exclaimed, '^ withholds me from - 
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taking a solemn oath that I will nevei" 
more draw it in his cause; — load my pis^ 
tols^ C^Uum^ and bring them hither m- 
9taiitly ; — instantly !** Oallum, whom no- 
thing ever startled, dismayed, or discotn* 
certed, obeyed very coolly* Evan Dhu, 
upon whose brow the suspicion .that his 
Chief had been insulted, called up a cor- 
responding storm, swelled in sullen silence, 
awaiting to learn where. or upon whom 
vengeance was to descend. 
^ " So, Waverley, you are there,"— said the 

Chief, after a moment's recollection; ^'Yes^ 
J remember I asked you to share my tri- 
umph, and you have come to witne^ my 
~disappointment, we shall call it." Evan 
now presented the written report he had 
in his hand, which Fergus threw from hidi 
with.greal; passion. '' I wish to God^" he 
sfi,id, ^^ the old den would tumble down 
upon the heads of the fools wIk^ attack, 
and the knaves who defend it. I see, 
Waverley, you. think I am mud,— leaye Wt 
Evan, but be within call." 
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" The Coloners in an unco* kippage/* 
said Mr& Flockhart to Evan as he descend- 
ed; "I wish he may be weel, — the very 
veins on his brfent brow are swelled like 
whip-cord ; wad he no tak something?*' 

<* He usually lets blood for these fits," 
answered the Highland Ancient with great 
composure. 

When his officer left the room, the 
Chieftain gradually reassumed some' de- 
gree of composure. "Ikndw, Waverley/' 
he ikaidy '^ that Colonel Talbot has persua- 
ded you to curse ten times a-day your en- 
gagement with us ;'— nay, never deny it, 
for I am at this moment tempted tocurne 
my bwn. Would you believe it^ I made this 
v^ry^ morning two suits to the Prince, and 
he has rejected them both; what do you 
think of it ?^ 

^ "Whatcfl» I think, till I know what 
your requests were ?*' . . 

" Why, what signifies what they were, 
man ? I tell you it was I that made them ; 
I, ta whom* he owes more than to any 
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three that have joined the standard^ for 
I negociated the whole businesSy and 
brought in all the Perthshire men when 
not one would have stifred. I am not 
likely, I think, to ask any thing very un* 
reasonable, and if I did, they might have 
stretched a point. — Well, but you shall 
know all, now that I can draw iny breath 
again with some f«edom.-Yo« «n,em. 

» 

her my earl's patent; it is dated some 
years back, for services then rendered, 
and certainly my merit has not been di- 
minished, to say the least, by my subse- 
quent behaviour. Now, sir, I value this 
bauble of a coronet as little as you, or 
any philosopher on earth ; for I hold that 
the chief of such a clan as the Sliochd 
nan Ivor is superior in rank to any earl 
in Scotland. But I had a particular reason 
for assuming this cursed title at this time. 
You must know I learned accidentally 
that the Prince has been pressing that old 
foolish Baron of Bradwardine to disinherit 
his male heir, or nineteenth or twentieth 



cousin^ who has * taken a command in the 
Elector of Hanover's militia, and to settle 
his estate upon youx pretty litjtle friend. 
Rose ; and this, as being the command of 
his king and overlord, who may alter the 
destination of a fief at pleasure, thi& old 
gentleman seems well reconciled to." 

'^ And what heroines of the homage ?" . 

*^ Gurse the homage ! I believe Rose is 
to pull off the queen's slipper on her cpro^ 
nation^ay, or some such trash. Well, sir, 
as Rose Bradwardine would always have 
made a suitable niatch for. me, but foif this 
idiotical predilection of her father for the 
heir-male, it occurred to me there now re- 
mained no obstacle, unless that the Baron^ 
might expect his daughter's husband to 
take the name of Bradwardine, (which you 
know would be impossible in my case) and 
that this might be evaded by my assuming 
the title to which I had so good a right^. 
and which, of course, wmild supersede 
that difficulty. If she was to be also Vis* 
countess Bradwardine, in her own right. 
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after her father's demise, bo much the bet^ 
ter ; I could have no objection.^ 

** But, Fergus/^ said Waverley, " I had 
no idea that you had any aiffection for Miss 
Bradwardine, and you are always sneering 
at her father." 

'^ I have as much auction for Miss 
Bradwardine, my good friend, as I think it 
necessary to have for the future mistress 
of my family, and the mother of my chil* 
dren. She is a very pretty intelligent girl, 
and is certainly of one of the very first 
Lowland families ; and, with a little of 
Flora's instructions and forming, will make 
a very good figure. As to her father, he 
is an original, it is true, and an absurd 
one enough; but he has given such sevcTC 
lessons to Sir Hew Halbert, that dear de- 
funct the Laird of Balmawhapple, and 
otiiers, that nobody dare laugh at him, so 
his absurdity goes for nothing. I tell you 
there could have been no earthly objec- 
tion — none. I had settled the thing en*" 
tirely in my own mind/' 
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> z^'But had jrou asked tihe Barons con^ 
sent, or Rose's ?'' , 

" To what purpose f To have spoke to 
the Baroa before I had assumed my title, 
would have only provoked a premature 
and irritating discussion on the subject 
of the change of name^ when,, as Earl of 
Glennaquoich, I had only to propose to 
him to carry his d — d bear and boot-jack 
party per paky or in a scutcheon of pre* 
tence, or in a separate shield perhaps — ^any 
way 4;hat would not blemish my own coat- 
of-arms. And as to Rose, I don't see what 
objection she could have made, if her far- 
ther was satisfied/' 

'^ Perhaps the same that your sister 
makes to. me» you being satisfied." 

Fergus gave a broad stare, at the com- 
parison which this supposition implied, but 
cautiously suppressed the answer wluch 
rose to his tongue. ^^ O^ we should easily 
have arranged all that ; so, sir, I craved a 
private interview, and this morning was 
aasignedi and I asked you to 'meet me here, 
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thinking, like a fool, that I should wane 
your countenance as bride Vman. Well— I 
state my pretensions-^they are not denied 
— the promises so repeatedly made, and 
the patent granted — they are acknow* 
ledged. But I propose, as a natural con- 
sequence, to assume the rank which the 
patent bestowed — I have the' old story of 

thejealousy of C— and M trumpt 

up against me — I resist this pretext, and 
offer to procure their written acquiescence, 
in virtue of the date of my patent as prior 
to thcii? silly claims--*! assure you I would 
have had such a consent from them, if it 
had been at point of the sword — And then 
out comes the real truth ; and he dares to 
tell me, to my face, that my patent must 
be suppressed for the present, for fear of 
disgusting that rascally coward andjaineant 
—(naming the rival chief of his own clan) 
who has no better title to be a chieftain 
than I to be Emperor of China ; and who 
is pleased to shelter his dastardly reluct* 
ance to come out agreeable to his promise 



twenty times pledged^ under a pretend- 
ed jealousy of tlie Prince's partiality to 
me. And, to leare this miserable 4rivellef 
without a pretence for bis cc^ardiden the 
Prio/ee asks it as a personal favour of me, 
forsmrthy not to press my just and season- 
able jreijuest at this moment. After this^ 
p«t you^ faith iir princes !" 
'^ Aad did yoar audie<ice end here ?'' 
^' End? O no: I was determined 4oi 
leave him no pretetice for his ingratitude^ 
and I therefore stated, with all the eom«- 
posure I could muster, for I promise you 
I trembled with passion, the particular 
reasons I had for wishing; that his Royal> 
Highness would impose upon me any other 
mode of exhibiting my duty and devotion, 
as my views in life made, what would at 
any other time have been a mere triflle, at 
this crisis, a severe sacrifice ; and then I 
explained t<o him my full plan." 
" And what did the Prince answer ?'* 
*' Answer? why — ^it is well it is written, 
curse not the king, no, not in thy thought! 
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— ^why, he answered^ that truly he wba 
glad I had made him my confidant to pfe« 
vent more grievous disappointmienti for 
he could assure me^ upon the word of a 
prince, that Miss firadwardine's affections 
were engaged, and he was under a parti<» 
cular promise to favour them. * So, my 
dear Fergus/ said he, with his most gra- 
cious cast of smile, ^ as the; marriage is 
utterly out of question, there need be no 
hurry you know about the earldom/ And 
so he glided off, and left meplanti la.^ 

" And what did you do ?" 

^^ I'll tell you what I could have done at 
that moment«-*5old myself to the devil or 
the Elector, whichever offered the dear-^ 
est revenge. However I am^ now cool. I 
know he intends to marry her to some of 
his rascally Frenchmen, or his Irish offi-» 
cers, but I will watch them close; and let 
the man that would supplant me look well 
to himself. — Bisogna coprersi, SignorJ* 

After some further conversation, unne« 
cespary to be detailed, Wayerley took leavQ 



of the Chief tain, whose fury had now sub^ 
sided into a deep and strong desire of ven* 
geance^ and returned home, scarce able to 
analyze the mixture of feelings which the 
narrative had awakened in his own bosam^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
^' To one thing constant never.'* 

" I AM the very child of caprice,** said 
Waverley to himself, as he bolted the door 
of his apartment, and paced it with hasty 
steps — ** What is it to me that Fergus 
Mac-Ivor should wish to marry Rose firad- 
wardine ? — I love her not — I might have 
been loved by her perhaps — but I rej ict- 
ed her simple, natural, and affecting at^ 
tachment^ instead of cherishing it into 
tenderness, and dedicated myself to one 
who will never love mortal man, unless old 
Warwick, the King-maker, should arise 
from the dead. The Baron too— I would 
not have cared about his estate, and so 
the name would have been no stumbling- 
block. The devil might have taken the 

8 
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barren nioors^ and drawn off the royal ca-* 
liga, for what I would have minded. But 
framed as she is for domestic aifeetion 
and tenderness, for giving and receiving 
all those kind and quiet attentions which 
sweeten life to those who pass it together, 
she is sought by Fergus. MiaQ-Ivor. He 
will not use her ill, to be sure — of thdX he : 
is incapable— but he will negleet her after 
the first month ; he will be too intent on; 
subduing some rival chieftain^ on circum* 
venting some favourite at courts on gaiiv* 
ing some heathy hill and lake, or adding * 
to his bands some new troop of caterans, 
to enquire what she does, or how she 
amuses herself. 

** And then will canker sorrow eat her bud. 
And chase the native beauty from her cheek ; 
And fihe will look as hollow as a ghost, 
And dim and meagre as an ague fit, 
And so she'll dte^" 

" And such. a cat^trophe of the most 
gentle creature on earth might have been 



prevented, if Mr Edward Waverley had 
had his eyes ! — Upon my word I cannat 
understand how I thought Flora so much, 
that is, so K>€fy much handsomer than Rose« 
She is taller indeed, aad her manner more 
formed ; but many people think Nf iss Brad^ 
wardine's more natural ; and she is ceo 
tainly much youngen I should think Flora 
is two years older than I am — I will look 
at them particularly this evening." 

And with this resolution Waverley went 
to drink tea (as the fashion was sixty years 
since) at the house of a lady of quality, 
attached to the cause of the Chevalier^ 
where he found, as he expected, both the 
ladies. All rose as he entered,, but Flora 
immediately resumed her place, and the 
conversation in which she was engaged. 
Rose, on the contrary, almost impercepti-* 
bly made a little way in the crowded cir- 
cle for his advancing the corner of a chair. 
— *• Her manner, upon the whole, is most 
engaging,** thought Waverley, 

A dispute occurred whether the -QaeliQ 
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or Italian language was most liquid and 
best adapted for poetry : the optnion 
for the Gaelic, which probably might not 
have found supporters elsewhere, was here 
fiercely defended by seven Highland la* 
dies, who talked at the top of their lungs* 
and screamed the company deaf, with ex* 
amples of Celtic euphonia. Flora, obser* 
ving the Lowland ladies sneer at the com- 
parison, produced some reasons to shew 
that it was not altogether so absurd ; but 
Rose, when asked for her opinion, gave it 
with animation in praise of Italian, which 
she had studied with Waverley's assist- 
ance* '^ She has a more correct ear than 
Flora, though a less accomplished musi- 
cian," said Waverley to himself. ** I sup- 
pose Miss Mac^Ivor will next compare 
Mac-Murrough nan Fohn to Ariosto.'' 
* Liastly, it so befoU that the company 
differed whether Fergus should be asked 
to perform ob the flute, at which he was 
an adept, or Waverley invited to read a 
play af Shakspeare ; and the lady of the 



house good humouredly undertook to coU 
lect the votes of the company for poetry 
or musicy under the condition, that the 
gentleman whose talents were not laid 
under contribution that evening', should 
contribute them to enliven the next. It 
chanced that Rose had the casting vote.^ 
Now Flora, who seemed to impose it as a 
rule upon herself never to countenance 
any proposal which might seem to encou* 
rage Waverley, had voted for music, pro^* 
viding the Baron would take his violisi t(^. 
accompany Fergus. ** I wish you joy <^ 
your taste, Miss Mac^Ivor," thought fid- 
ward as they sought for his book. ^^ I. 
thought it better when we were at Glen- 
naquoich ;Jbut certainly the Baron is no. 
great performer, and Shakspeare is worth 
listening to," 

Romeo and Juliet was selected^ and 
£dward read with taste, feeling, and spi- 
rit^ several scenes from that play. AU 
the company applauded with their hands^ 
and many with their tears. Flora, to 
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whom the drama uras well knoim, was 
among the former ; Rose, to whom it was 
altogether new, belonged to the latter 
class c^ admirers. ** She has more feeling 
too/' said Waverley, internally. 

The conversation turning upon the in- 
cidents of the play^ and upon the charac- 
ters, Fergus declared that the only one 
worth naming, as a man of fashion and spi- 
rit, was Mercutio* '^ I could not," he said, 
^^ quite follow ail his oldrfashioned wit) 
but he must have been a very pretty fel- 
low, according to the ideas of his time.'' 

^'And it was a shame," said £nsign 
Maccombich, who usually followed his 
Colonel every where, " for that Tibbert, 
or Taggart, or whatever was hi^ name, to 
stick him under the other gentlemanV 
arm while he was redding the fray." 

The ladies, of course, declared iotidly 
in favour of Romeo^ hut this opinion didT 
not go undisputed. The mistress of the 
house, and several other ladies, severe* 
ly reprobated the tevity with which the. 
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hero transfers his aiFections from Rosa* 
lind to Juliet. Flora remained silent until 
her opinion was repeatedly requested, and 
then answered, she thought the circum* 
stance objected to, not only reconcileable 
to nature, but such as in the highest 
degree evinced the art of the poet. " Ro- 
meo is described as a yonng man, peculiar* 
ly susceptible of the softer passions ; his 
lore is at first fixed upon a wonian who 
could afford it no return ; this he repeat- 
edly tells you,— 

. 9 



<< From love's weak childish bow she lives unharmed;" 

" and again, — 



f p 



** She hath forsworn to love.^ 

'* Now, as it was impossible that Ro« 
meo^s love, supposing him a reasonable 
being, could continue without hope, the 
poet has, with great art, seized the mo- 
ment when he was reduced actii^iy to 
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despair, to throw in his way an object 
more accomplished thaA her by whom he 
had been rejected, and who is disposed to 
repay his attachment. I can scarce coia* 
ceive a. situation more calculated to en* 
hance the ardour of Romeo's affection for 
Juliet^ than his being at once raised by her 
from the state of drooping melancholyi in 
which he appears first upon the scene, to 
the ecstatic state in which he exclaims-^ 



^ come what sorrow can, 



It cannot countervaS the exdiange of joy 
That one short moment giyes me in her sight'' 

^* Good now, Miss Mac-Ivor," said a 
young lady df quality, ** do you mean to 
cheat us out of our prerogative ? will you 
persuade us love cannot subsist without 
hope» or that the lover must become fickle 
if the lady is cruel ? O fie I I did not ex* 
pect such an unsentimental conclusion." 

** A lover, my dear Lady Betty, may, I 
conceive, persevere in his suit under very 
discouraging circumstanceji* Affection can 
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(bow and then) withstand very severe 
storms <>f rigour, but not a long polar frost 
of downright indifference. Don% even 
with your attractions, try the experiment 
upon any lover whose faith you value. 
Love will subsist on wonderfully litde 
hope, but not altogether without it.** 

^^ It will be just like Duncan MacGir- 
die's mare/* said Evan, "if your ladyships 
please ; he wanted to use her by degrees 
to live without meat, and just as, he had 
put her on a straw a-day the poor thing 
diedi" 

Evan's illustration set the company a- 
taughing, and the discourse took a differ- 
ent turn. Shortly afterwards the party 
broke up, and Edward returned home, 
musing on what Flora h^d said. " I will 
love my Rosalind no more," said he ; " she 
has given me a. broad enough hint for 
that; and I will speak to her brother, and 
resign my suit. But for a Juliet — would it 
be handsome to interfere with Fergus'^ 
pretensions^? Though it is impossible they 
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can ever succeed : and should they miscar- 
ry, what then? — why then alors comme 
abrs.*^ And with this resolution, of being 
guided by circumstancesi did our hero 
cbmmit himself to repose* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Jl brave Man in Sorrow. 



If my fair readers should be of opinion 
that my heroes levity in love is altogether 
unpardonable, I must remind them, that 
all his griefs and difficulties did not arise 
from that sentimental source. Even the 
lyric poet, who complains so feelingly of 
the pains of love, could not forget, that, 
at the same time, he was '^ in debt and in 
drink," which, doubtless, were great ag- 
gravations of his distress* There were, 
indeed, whole days in which Waverley 
thought neither of Flora or Rose Brad war* 
dine, but which were spent in melancho- 
ly conjectures upon the probable state of 
matters at VVaverley-Honour, and the du* 
bious issue of the civil contest in which 
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jbe was engaged. Colonel Talbot often 
engaged him in discussions upon the jus- 
tice of the cause he had espoused. '* Not," 
he said, ^^ that it is 4)09sible for you to 
quit it at this present moment, for, come 
what will, you must stand by your rash 
engagement* But I wish you to be iaware 
that the right i^ not with you ; that you 
are fighting against the real interests of 
your country; and that you ought, as an 
Englishman and a patriot, to take the first 
opportunity to leave this unhappy expedi- 
tion before the snow^ball melt." 

In such political dbputes, Waverley 
usually opposed the common arguments 
of his party, with which it is unnecessary 
to trouble the reader. But he had little to 
.say when the Colonel urged him to com- 
pare the strength by which they had un- 
dertaken to overthrow the government^ 
with that which was now assembling very 
rapidly for its support. To this statement 
Waverley had but one answer : " If the 
cause I have undertaken be perilous, there 

VOL, III. £ 
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would be the greater disgrace in abandon* 
ing it" And in his tutn he generally si- 
lenced Colonel Talbot, and succeeded in 
changing the subject. 

One night, when, after a long dispute 
of this nature, the friends had separated, 
and our hero had retired to bed, he was 
awakened about midnight by a suppress- 
ed groan« He started up and listened ; it 
came from the apartment of Colonel Tal- 
bot, which was divided from his own by a 
wainscotted partition, with a door of com- 
munication. Waverley approached this 
door, and distinctly heard one pr two deep- 
drawn sighs. What could be the matter? 
The Colonel had parted froih him, appa- 
rently, in his usual state of spirits. He 
must have been taken suddenly ill. Un- 
der this impression, he opened the door of 
communication very gently, and percei- 
ved the Colonel, in his night-gown, seated 
by a table, on which lay a letter and pic- 
ture. He raised his head hastily, as Ed- 
ward stood uncertain whether to advance 
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or retire, and Waverley perceived tliat his 
checks were stained with tears. 

As if ashamed at being found giving 
way to such emotion, Colonel Talbot rose 
with apparent displeasure. '^ I think, Mr 
Waverley, my own apartment^ and the 
hour, might have secured even a prisoner 
against" — 

" Do not say intrusion^ Colonel Talbot ; 
I heard you breathe hard, and feared you 
were ill; that alone could have induced 
me to break in upon you." 

" I am well," said the Colonel, " perfect- 
ly well." 

'' But you are distressed : is there any 
thing can be done ?" 

** Nothing, Mr Waverley ; I was only 
thinking" of home, and some unpleasant 
occurrences there." 

" Good God, my uncle 1" 

" No, it is a grief entirely ray own ; I 
am ashamed you should have seen it dia« 
arm me so much ; but it must have its 
course at times, that it may be at others 
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more decently supported. I would have 
kept it secret from you; for I think it 
will grieve you, and yet you can admini- 
ster no consolation. But you have sur- 
prised me. — I see you are surprised your- 
self, — and I hate mystery. Read that 
letter." 

The letter was from Colonel Talbot's 
sister, and in these words : 

** I received yours, my dearest brother, 
by Hodges. Sir E. W. and Mr R. are still 
at large, but are not permitted to leave 
London. I wish to heaven I could give 
you as good an account of matters in the 
square. But the news of the unhappy af- 
fair at Preston came upon us, with the 
dreadful addition that you were among 
the fallen. You know Lady Emily's state 
of health, when your friendship for Sir E. 
induced you to leave her. She was much 
harassed with the sad accounts from Scot- 
land of the rebellion having broken out ; 
but keptup her spirits, as, she said, it be^ 
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came your wife, and for the sake of the fu- 
ture heir, so long hoped for in vain. AlaSf 
my dear brother, these hopes are now end- 
ed! notwithstanding all my watchful care, 
this unhappy rumour reached her without 
preparation. She was taken ill immedi- 
ately ; and the poor infant scarce survived 
its birth. Would to God this were all ! 
But although the contradiction of the hor- 
rible report by your own letter has great- 
ly revived her spirits, yet Dr — appre- 
hendsy I grieve to say, serious^ and even 
dangerous, consequences to her healthy 
especially from the uncertainty in which 
she must necessarily remain for some time, 
aggravated by the ideas she has formed, 
of the ferocity of those with whom you 
are a prisoiien 

^^. Da therefore, my dear brother, as soon 
ad this reaches you, endeavour to gain 
your release by parole, by ransom, or any 
way. that is practicable. [I do not exagge- 
rate Lady Emily's state of health; but I 
must not— rdare not-?— suppress the truth. 
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Ever, my dear Philip, your most affection- 
ate sister, 

" Lucy Talbot.'* 

Edward stood motionless when he had 
perused this letter, for the conclusion was 
inevitable,' that, by the Colonel's journey 
in quest of him, he had incurred this heavy 
calamity. It was severe enough, even in 
its irremediabb part ; for Colonel Talbot 
and Lady Emily, long without a family, 
had fondly exulted in the hopes which 
were now blasted. But this disappoint* 
ment was nothing to the extent of the 
threatened evil ; and Edward, with horror, 
regarded himself as the original cause of 
both* 

« 

Ere he could collect himself sufficiently 
to 3peak, Colonel Talbot had recovered his 
usual composure of manner, though his 
troubled eye denoted his mental agony. 

^^ She is a woman, my young friend, 
who may justify even a soldier^s tears." 
He reached him the miniature, exhibiting 
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features which fully vindicated the eulo- 
gium ; " and yet,. God knows, wliat you 
see of her there is the least of the charms 
she possesses— possessed, I should perhaps^ 
say — but God's will be done." 

" You must fly — you must fly instantly 
to her relief* It is not — it shall not be too 
late." 

*^ Fly ? how is it possible ? I am a pri- 
soner — upoa parole." 

" I am your keeper — I restore yoiir pa- 
role — I am to answer for you." 

'* You cannot do so consistently with 
your duty; nor can I accept a discharge 
from you,, with due regard to mine own 
honour—you would be made responsible." 

'^ I will answer it with my head, if ne- 
cessary. . I have been the unhappy cause 
of the loss of ypur child, make me not the 
inurderer of your wife." 

** No, my^ dear Edward,'' said Talbot, 
taking him kindly by the hand^ " you are 
in no respect to blame; and if I concealed 
this domestic distress for two days, it was 
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lest your sensibility should view it in that 
light. You could not think of me, hardly 
knew of my existence, when I left Eng^ 
land in quest of you. It is a responsibi- 
lity, Heaven knows, sufficiently heavy for 
mortality, that we must answer for the 
foreseen and direct result of our actions, — 
for their indirect and consequential ope- 
ration, the great and good Being, who 
alone can foresee the dependence of hu- 
man events on each other, hath not pra« 
nounced his frail creattires Kable.'^ 

" But that you should have left Lady 
Emily in the situation the most interest- 
ing to a hnsfoandj to seek a ' ^-    * 

^*I only did my duty, and I do not, ought 
noti to regret it. If the path of gratitude 
and honour were always smooth and easy, 
there would be little merit in following it; 
but it moves often in contradiction to our 
interest and passions, and sometimes to 
our better affections. These are the triah 
of life, and this, though not the least bit- 
ter,^ (the tears came unbidden^to his eyes,} 
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" is not the first which it has been my 
fate to encounter — but we will talk of this 
to-morrow/* wringing Waverley's hands* 
" Good night ; strive to forget it for a 
few hours. It will dawn, I think^ by six, 
and it is now past two. Good night/' 

Edward retired, without trusting his 
voice with a reply. 



kS 
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CHAPTER IX* 



Exertion^ 



When Colonel Talbot entered the break- 
fas t*paiiour next morning, he learned from 
Waverley's servant that our hero had been 
abroad at an early hour, and was not yet 
returned. The morning was well advanced 
before he again appeared. He arrived out 
of breath, but with an air of joy that 
astonished Colonel Talbot. 

" There," said he, throwing a paper on 
the table, " there is my morning's work* 
— ^Alick, pack up the Coloners clothes* 
Make haste, make haste." 

The Colonel examined the paper with 
astonishment. « It was a pass from the 
Chevalier to Colonel Talbot, to repair to 
Leith, or any other port in possession of 

5 
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« 

his Royal Highnesses troops, and there to 
embark for England, or elsewhere, at his 
free pleasure ; h^ only giving his parole 
of honour not to bear arms against the 
house of JStuart for the space of a twelve* 
month. 

" In the name of God," said the Colo- 
nel, his ey98 sparkling with eagerness^. 
*' how did you obtain this ?" 

" I was at the Chevaliers levee as soon 
as he usually arises* He was gone to the 
camp at Duddingston. I pursued hiqi thi« 
ther; asked and obtaiijed an audience— 
but I will tell you not a word mare, un» 
less I see you begin to pack." 

" Before I know whether I can avail 
myself of this passport, or how it was ob*" 
tained ?" 

^^ O, you can take out the things again, 
you know* — Now I see you busy, I will 
go on. When I first mentioned your name, 
his eyes sparkled almost as bright as yours 
did two minutes since, ^ Had you,' he 
earnestly asked, ' shewn any sentiments 
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favourable to his cause?' * Not in the leasts 
Bor was there any hope you would do so.* 
Hia countenance fell. I requested your 
freedom. * Impossible/ he said; 'your im- 
portance, as a friend and confidant of sucli 
and such personages, made my request al- 
together extravagant/ I told him my own 
story and yours ; and asked him to judge 
what my feelings must be by bis own. 
He has a heart, and a kind one, Colonel 
Talbot, you may say what you please. He 
took' a sheet of paper, and wrote the pass 
with his own hand. 'I will not trust myself 
with my council,* he said; * they will argue 
me out of what is right. I will not endure 
that a friend^ valued as I value you, should 
be loaded with the painful refleeticms which 
must afflict you in case of farther misfoF^. 
tune in Colonel Talbot's family ; nor will 
I keep a brave enemy a prisoner under 
s\ich circumstances* Besides," said be, 'I 
think I can justify myself ta my pru* 
d^nt advisers by pleading the good effect 
su<:h lenity will produce on the minds of 
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the great English families with whom Co- 
lonel Talbot is connected/ '^ 

'^ There the politician peeped out/' said 
the Colonel. 

^' Well, at least he concluded like a kmg^s 
son ; — ' Take the passport ; I have added 
a condition for form's sake; but if the Co* 
louel objects to it, let him depart without 
giving any parole whatever. I cofne here 
to war with men, but not to distress or 
endanger women/ *^ 

" Welli I never thought to have been so 
much indebted to the Pretend — ?-** 

^ To the Prince,* said Waverley, smi- 
ling. 

" To the Chevalier," said the Colonel ; 
^ it is a good travelling name, and which 
we may both freely use. Did he say any 
thing more ?*^ 

'' Only asked if there was any thing else 

he could oblige me in ; and when I replied 

in the negative, he shook me by the hand, 

and wished all his followers were as con- 

{ stderate, since some friends of mine not 
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only asked all he had to besto^, but 
many things which were entirely out of 
his power, or that of the greatest sove- 
reign upoti earth. Indeed, he said, no 
prince seemedi in the eyes of his foUew- 
ers, so like the deity as himself, if you 
were to judge from the extrayagant re- 
quests which they daily preferred to him/' 

** Poor young gentleman," said the Co- 
lonel, '^ I suppose be begins to feel the 
difficulties of his situation. Well, dear Wa- 
verley, this is more than kind, and shall 
not be forgotten while Philip Talbot can 
remember any thing. My life — pshaw — 
let Jlmily thank you for that — this is a* fa* 
vour worth fifty lives. I cannot hesitate 
upon giving my parole in the circumstan^ 
ces : there it is — (he wrote it out in form) — 
And now, how am I to get off?" 

^' All that is settled : your baggage is 
jpacked, my horses wait, and a boat has 
.beea engaged, by the Prince's permission, 
to put you on board the Fox frigate. I 
sent a messenger down to Leith on pur<- 
pose," 
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" That witl da excellently well. Captain 
Beaver is my particular friend : he will put 
me ashore at Berwick or Shields, from 
whence I can ride post to London ; — and 
you must entrust Bftewil^h the packet of 
papers which you recovered by means of 
your Miss Bean Lean* I may have an 
opportunity of using them to youlr advan- 
tage. But I see your Highland friend. 

Glen r what do you tjall bis barbarous 

name ? and his orderly with him. I must 
not call him his orderly cut-throat any 
more, I suppose. See how he walks as if 
the world were his own, with the bonnet 
on one side of his head, and his plaid puff- 
ed out across his breast ! I should like 
now to meet that youth where my hands 
were not tied 1 1 would tame his pride, or 
he should tame mine." 

"For shame, Colonel Talbot; you swell 
at sight of the tartan, as the bull is said 
to do ut scarlet. You and Mac-Ivor have 
some points not much unlike, so far as 
national prejudice is concerned." 
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The latter part of this discourse passed 
in the street. They passed the Chief, the 
Colonel punctiliously and he sternly greet- 
ing each other, like two duellists before 
they take their ground. It was evident 
the dislike vras mutual. '^ I never see 
that surly fellow that dogs his heels/' said 
the Colonel, after he had mounted his 
horse, '^ but he reminds me. of lines I have 
somewhere heard — upon the stage, I think; 



' Close behind him 
Stalks sullen Bertram, like a sorcerer's fiend. 
Pressing to be employed.*' 



" I assure you,"^ said Waverley, " your 
judge too harshly of the Highlanders." 

" Not a whit, not a whit ; I cannot 
spare them a jot; I cannot bate them, an 
ace. Let them stay in their own barrea 
mountains, and p.uff and swell, and hang 
their bonnets on the horns of the moon, if 
they have a mind; but what business have 
they to come where people wear breeches 
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and speak an intelligible language — I mean 
intelligible in comparison to their gibber- 
ish, for even the Lowlanders talk a kind 
of English little better than the Negroes 
in Jamaica. I could pity the Pre— — I 
mean the Chevalier himself, for having 
so many desperadoes about him. And 
they learn their trade so early. There is 
a kind of subaltern imp, for example, a 
sort of sucking d^evil, whom your friend 
Glena — Glenamuck there, has sometimes 
in bis train. To look at him, he is about 
fifteen years ; but he is a century old in 
mischief and villainy. He was playing at 
quoits the other day in the court ;^a gen* 
tleman, a decent-looking person enough, 
came past, and as a quoit hit his shin, he 
lifted his cane : But my young bravo whips 
out his pistol, lik6 Beau Clincher in the 
Trip to the Jubil^, and had not a scream 
of Gardez Veau^ from an upper window, 
set all parties a-scampering for fear of the 
inevitable consequences, the poor gentle* 
man would have lost his life by the hands 
of that little cockatrice,** 
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" A fine character you*ll give of Scot- 
land upon your return, Colonel Talbot !'* 

" O, Justice Shallow shall save me the 
trouble—* Barren, barren, beggars all, beg- 
gars all. Marry, good air,' — and that only 
when you are out of £ldinburgh, and not 
yet come to Leith, as is our case fit pre- 
sent." 

In a short time they arrived at the sea* 
port :— 

^< The boat rock'd at th^ pier of Leitb, 

Full laud tht wind blew down the ferry ; 
The ship rode at the Berwick Law.'*— ^ 

. << Farewell, Colonel ; may you find all 
as you would wish it ! Perhaps we may 
meet sooner than you expect : they talk 
of an immediate route to England.'' 

" Tell me nothing of that/' said Talbot ; 
** I wish to carry no news of your mo- 
tions." . 

^^ Simply 1;hen, adieu. Say, with a thou- 
sand kind greetings, all that is dutiful and 
affectionate to Sir £verard and Aunt Ra« 
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chael — Think of me as kindly as you can — 
speak of me as indulgently as your con- 
science will permit, and once more adieu.^' 

" And adieu, my dear Waverley ; many, 
many thanks for your kindness. Unplaid 
yourself on the first opportunity. I shall 
ever think on you with gratitude, and the 
worst of my censure shall he, Que diable 
dknt iljaire dans cette gakre V 

And thus they parted, ColoQel Talbot 
going on board of the boat, and Waverley 
returning to Edinburgh, 
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CHAPTER X. 



The March. 



It is not our purpose to intrude upon 
the province of history. We shall there- 
fore only remind our reader^ that about 
the beginning of November the young 
Chevalier, at the head of about six thou- 
sand men at the utmost, resolved to peril 
his cause upon an attempt to penetrate 
into the centre of England, although aware 
of the mighty preparations which were 
made for his reception. They stt for- 
ward on this qrusade in weather which 
would have rendered any other troops in* 
capable of marching, but which in reality 
gave these active mountaineers advantages 
over a less hardy enemy. In defiance of 
a superior army lying upon the Borders, 
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under Field-Marshal Wade, they besieged 
and took Carlisle^ and soon afterwards 
prosecuted their daring march to the south- 
ward. 

As Colonel Mac-Ivor's regiment march- 
ed in the van of the clans, he and Waver- 
ley, who now equalled any Highlander in 
endurance of fatigue, and was become 
somewhat acquainted with their language, 
were perpetually at its head. They mark- 
ed the progress of the army, however, with 
very different eyes. Fergus, all air and 
fire, and confident against the world in 
arms, measured nothing but that every 
step was a yard nearer London* He nei- 
ther asked, expected, nor desired. any aid, 
except that of the clans, to place the 
Stuarts once more on the throne ; and 
when by chance a few adherents joined 
the standard, he always considered them 
in the light of new claimants upon the fa- 
vours of the future monarch, who must 
tfierefore subtract for their gratification 
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so miicfi of the bounty which ought to be 
shared among his Highland followers. 

Edward's views were very different. He 
could not but observe, that in those towns 
in which they proclaimed James the Third, 
'' no man cried, God bless him.^' The mob 
stared and listened, heartless, stupified, and 
dull, but gave few signs even of that bois* 
terous spirit, which induces them to shout 
upon all occasions for the mere exercise of 
their most sweet voices. The Jacobites 
had been taught to believe that the north- 
western counties abounded with wealthy 
squires and hardy yeomen, devoted to the' 
cause of the White Rose. But of the weal- 
thier tories they saw little. Some fled 
from their houses, some feigned them- 
selves sick, some surrendered themselves 
to the government as suspected persons. 
Of such as remained, the ignorant gazed 
with astonishment, mixed with horror and 
aversion, at the wild appearance, unknown 
language, and singular garb of the Scot- 
tish clans. And to the more prudent, their 
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scaiity numberSi apparent deficiency m 
discipline, and poverty of equipment, seem- 
ed certain tokens of the calamitous termi- 
nation of their rash undertaking. Thuft 
the few who joined them were such is 
bigotry of political principle blinded to 
ccmsequences, or broken fortunes induced 
to hazard all upon a risk so desperate. 

The Baron of Bradwardine being asked 
what he thought of these recruits, took a 
long pinch of snuff, and answered drily^ 
*' that he could not but have an excellent 
opinion of them, since they resembled pre- 
cisely the followers who attached them* 
selves to the good King David at the 
cave of AduUam ; videlicet^ every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was 
in debt, and every one that was discon- 
tented, which the vulgate renders bitter 
of soul ; and doubtless,'' he said, *^ they 
will prove mighty men of their hands^ 
and there is much need that they should^ 
for I have seen many a sour look cast upon 
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an angel, with an empire for her dowry> if 
her consent were extorted by the impor- 
tuuity of friends and guardians, and did 
not flow from her own free inclination.** 

" An angel, with the dowry of an em^ 
pi re," repeated Fergus, in a tone of bitter 
irony, ** is not very likely to be pressed 
upon a shire squire. But, sir," chan- 
ging his tone, " if Flora Mac*Ivor have 
not the d6wry of an empire, she is my 
sister, and that is sufficient at least to se- 
cure her against being treated with any 
thing approaching to levity." 

" She is Flora Mac-Ivor, sir, which to 
me, were I capable of treating any woman 
with levity, would be a more effectual pro- ^ 
tection." 

The brow of the Chieftain was now 
fully clouded, but Edward felt too indig- 
nant at the unreasonable tone which he 
had adopted to avert the storm by the 
least concession. They both stood still 
while this short dialogue passed, and Fer- 
gus seemed half disposed to say something 
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mDt:e violent, but, by a strong effort, sup- 
pressed His passion, and, turning his face 
forward, walked sullenly on. As they had 
always hitherto walked together, and al- 
most constantly side by side, Waverley 
pursued his course silently in the san>t 
difection, determined to let the Chief take 
his own time in recovering the good hu- 
mour which he had so unreasonably dis- 
carded, and firm in his resolution not to 
bate him an inch of dignity. 

After they had marched on in this sul- 
len manner about a mile, Fergus resumed- 
the discourse in a different tone. *^ I be« 
lieve I was warm, my dear Edward, but 
you provoke me^with your want of know- 
ledge of the world. You have taken piet 
at some of flora's prudery, or high-flying 
notions of loyalty, and now, like a child, 
you quarrel. with the piay-thing you have' 
been crying for, and beat me, your faith- 
ful keeper, because my arm cannot reach 
to Edinburgh to hand it to you. I am 
sure.; if I was passionate, the mortification 
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of losing the alliance of such a friend, af- 
ter your arrangement had been the talk of 
both Highlands and Lowlands, and that 
without so much as knowing why or 
wherefore, might 'well provoke calmer 
blood than mine. I shall write to Edin- 
burgh, and put all to rights ; that is, if 
you desire I should do so ; aaf indeed I 
cannot suppose that your good opinion of 
Flora, it heing such as you have oftein ex- 
pressed to me, can be at once laid aside." 
" Colonel Mac-Ivor," said Edward, who 
had no mind to be hurried farther or faster 
than he chose in a matter which he had 
already considered as broken off, ^^ I am 
fully sensible of the value of your good 
offices ; and certainly, by your zeal on my 
behalf in such an affair, you do me no 
small honour. But as JVf iss Mac*Ivor has 
made her election freely and voluntarily, 
and as all my attentions th Edinburgh 
were received with moist than coldness, I 
cannot, in justice either to her or myself, 

consent that she should again be harassed 

2 
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upon this topic. I would have mentioned 
this to you some time sdnce, but you saw 
the footing upon which we stood toge- 
ther, and must have understood it. Had 
I thought otherwise^ I would have earlier 
spoken ; but I had a natural reluctance 
to enter upon a subject so painful to us 
both.** 

" O, very well, Mr Waverley, the thing 
is &t an end. I have no occasion to press 
jny sister upon any man/' 

^'. Nor have I any occasion to court 
repeated rejection from' the same young 
lady.** 

^'. i shall make due enquiry, however," 
said the Cbiiftain^ without noticing the 
interruptioni ^^ and learn what my sister 
thinks of all this : we will then see whe- 
ther it is to end here/' 

^* Respecttiig ^uch enquiries, you will 
of course be guided by your own judge- 
ment. It is, I am aware, impossible Miss 
Mac Jvor cati change her mind ; and were 
.such an unsupposablc case to happen, it 
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is certain I will not change mine. I only 
mention this to prevent any possibility of 
future misconstruction.'* 

Gladly at that moment would. Mac-Ivor 
have put their quarrel to a personal arbi- 
trement; his eye flashed firC) and he mea- 
sured Edward as if to chuse where he 
might best plant a mortal wound; But al- 
though we do not now iquarrel according to 
the moods and figures of Caranza or Vin- 
cent Saviola, no one knew better than Fer- 
gus that there must be some decent pretext 
for % mortal duel. For instance, you may 
challenge a man for treading on yoiir corn 
in a croWd, or for pushing you up to the 
wall, or for taking your seat in the theatre; 
but the modern code of honour will not 
permit you to found a quarrel upon your 
right of compellitig a man to continue ad- 
dresses to a female relative, which the fair 
Udy has already refused. So that Fergus 
was compelled to stomach this supposed 
affront, until the whirligig of time, whose 
/notion be promised hinjself he would 
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watch most sedulously, should bring about 
an opportunity of revenge. 

Waverley's servant always led a saddle* 

horse for him in the rear of the battalion 

... • » 

to which he Was attached, though his 
master seldom rode him. But now, in- 
censed at the domineering and unreason- 
able conduct of his late friend^ he fell be- 
* hind^the column, and mounted his horse, 
resolving to seek the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, and request permission to volunteer 
in his troop, instead of the Mac-Ivor re- 
giment. 

*' A happy time of it I should have had," 
thought he, after he was mounted, "to 
have been so closely allied to this su- 
perb specimen of pride and self-opinion 
and passion. A colonel ! why, he should 
have been a generalissimo — a petty chief 
of three or four hundred men !' his pride 
might suffice for the Cham of Tartary — 
the Grand Seignior— the Great Mogul ! I 
am well free of him j were Flora an an- 
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gel, she would bring with her a second 
Lucifer of ambition and wrath for. a bro- 
ther-in-law.'' 

The Baron, whose learning (like San- 
cho's jests, while iu the Sierra Morena^) 
seemed to grow mouldy for want of e:£er- 
Gise, joyfully embraced the opportunity of 
Waverley's offering his service in his regi- 
ment, to bring it into some exertion. The 
good-natured old gentleman^ however, la- 
boured to effect a reconciliation between 
the two quondam friends. Fergus jturaed 
a cold ear to his remonstrances, though 
he gave them a respectful hearing ; and as 
for Waverley, he saw no reason why he 
should be the first in courting a renewal 
of the intimacy which the Chieftain* had 
so unreasonably disturbed. The Baron then 
mentioned the matter to the Prince, who, 
anxious to prevent quarrels in his little 
army, declared, he would himself remon- 
strate with Colonel Mac-Ivor on the un- 
reasonableness of his conduct* But^ in the 
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burry of their march^ it was a cky 8r t^o 
before he had an opportunity to exert:hi5 
influence in the manner he proposed. 

In the meanwhile, Waverley turned the 
instructions he had received while in 
G — — 's dragoons to some account, and 
assisted the Baron in his command as a 
sort of adjutant* " Parmi les (weugles un 
horgne est rot" says the French proverb ; 
and the cavalry, which consisted chiefly 
of Lowland gentlemen, their tenants and 
servants, formed a' high opinion of Wa* 
verley's skill, and a great attachment to 
his person. This was indeed partly owing 
to the satisfaction which they felt at the 
distinguished English volunteer's leaving 
the Highlanders to rank among them ; for, 
there was a latent grudge between the 
horse and foot, not only owing to the dif- 
ference of the services,, but because most 
of the gentlemen, living near the High- 
lands, had at one time or other had quar- 
rels with the tribes in their vi^nity, and 

f2 
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all of them looked with a jealous eye 6a 
the Highlanders', avowed pretensions to 
superior valoyr and utility in the Prince's 
service. 
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GHAPTER XL 

The Corfunon of King Jgramanfs Cdifitp. 

It was Waverley's custom sometimes to^ 
ride a little off from the main body, to look 
at any object of curiosity which occurred 
upon the march. They were now in Lan- 
cashire^ when, attracted by a castellated 
old hall, he left the squadron for half an 
hour, to take a survey and slight sketch 
of it. As he returned down the avenue, 
he was met by Ensign Maccbmbich. This 
man had contracted a sort of regard. for 
Edward since the day of his first seeing 
him at TuUy-Veolan, and introducing him 
to the Highlands. He seemed to loiter, as 

if on purpose ta meet with our hero. Yet, 

» • • • 

as he passed him, he* only approached his 
stirrup, and pronounced the single word,, 
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Beware! and then walked swiftly oa, 
shunning all further cpmrnunication. 

£dward| somewhat surprised at this 
hint, followed with his eyes the course of 
Evan, who speedily disappeared among . 
the trees. His servant, Alick Polwarth> 
who wad in attendaiKei also looked after 
the Highlander, and then rode up close to 
his master. 

*' The ne'er be in xt^e, sir, if I think 
you're safe amang thae Highland rin- 
thereouts." 

" What do you mean, Alick ?" 

** The Mac-Ivors, sir, hae gotten it inta 
their heads, that ye hae afiVonted their 
young leddy , Miss Flora ; and I hae heard 
mae n#r ane^say they wadna tak muckle to 
xnak a black cock q' ye : and ye ken yere- 
sell there's mt)ny o' them wadna mind a 
bawbee the wei^sing a ball, through the 
Prince himsell, an the Chief gie them the 
wink ; or whether he did or no, if they 
thought it wad please him when it was 
done," 
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Wayefl^,, though confident that 'Pcfgus 
Mac-Ivor was incapable of 3Uch treachery, 
"M^as by no means equally sure of the for- 
bearance pf his followers. He knewi that 
where the honour of the chief or his fa- 
.mily was 3up^ed tK> be .^touched, "the 
happiest .pi^n would he^he that could ficst 
AV^Qge 'the stigma ; aqd :he bad of tea ^ 
heard tbem quote ^ provecb, ^^^ That rthe 
.best j^eyenge w.as the mosjt speedy and 
most safe." Coupling this w^th ithe bint 
of Evan, he judged it prudent to set=sipurs 
to his horse, and ride briskly baok to the 
sqyadron. £re he reached the eijid of the 
long avenue, however, a ball wbistlqd 
past him, and the report of ft pistol was 
heard. ^ 

^' It was that deevil's buckie, Callun 
Beg,'* said Aiick ; " I sqiyr him whisk away 
through amang tjhe r/eises." 

Edward, justly ijicensed at thi^s act of 
treachery^ galloped <>ut of the aveD^e, 
and observed the battalion of M^c^Ivor 
at some distance moving along the com* 
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mon, in which it terminated. He alscr saw 
an individual running very fast to join tlie 
party ; this he concluded was the intend^, 
ed assassin, who, by leaping an inclosufe, 
might easily make a much shorter path to 
the main body thab he could find on horse- 
^ back. Unable to contain himself, he com- 
manded Alick to go to the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, who was at the head of his regi- 
ment about half a mile in front, and ac- 
quaint him with what had happened. He 
himself immediately rode up to Fergus's 
regiment. The Chieftain was in the act 
of joining them. He was on horseback, 
having returned from waiting upon, the 
Prince. On perceiving Edward approach- 
ing, he put his horse in motion towards 
him. 

** Colonel Mac Ivor," said Waverley, 
without any further salutation, *M have 
to inform you, that one of your people has 
this instant fired at me from a lurking^ 
place." 

" As that (excepting the" circumstance 
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of a lurking-place) is a pleasure which I 
presently propose to myself, I should bt 
glad to know which of my clansmen dared 
to anticipate roe.'^ 

** I shall certainly be at your command 
whenever you please ;Vthe gentleman whor 
took your office upon himself is your page 
there, Galium Beg." ^ 

'' Stand forth from the ranks. Galium ! 
Did you fire at Mr Waverley ?" 

** No/' answered the unblushing Galium, 

** You did," said Alick Polwarth, who 
was already returned, having met a troop- 
er by whom he dispatched an account of 
what was goiqg forward to the Baron of 
Bradwardine, while he himself returned to 
his master at full gallops neither sparing 
the rowels of his spurs, nor the sidei^of his 
horse. " You did ; I saw you as plainly 
as I eve^ saw the auld kirk at Couding- 
hanVk" 

'^ You lie," replied Galium^ with his usual 
impenetrable obstinacy. The combat be^ 
tween the knights would certainly, as in 
the days of chivalry, have been preceded ' 
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by aniencounter between tbe squires, for 
Alickwas a stout-hearted Merse man, and 
feared 'the bow of Cupid far more than a 
Highlander's dirk or claymore. But fer^ 
gtts, with his usual itone :of decision, de* 
manded Gallumfs pistoL The cock was 
dowHi the pan and muzzle wore^black with 
the smoke; it had been that infiltaut fired. 

'^* Taike rthat/' said £ej;gus, eltriking the 
boy upon tbe Jiead with the heavy pistol- 
butt with his whole force,— "take that for 
acting without orders, and lying to dis- 
guise it'' .Galium received the blow with* 
out appearing to flinch from it, and fell 
without sign of life. " Stand still, upon 
your liTes," said Fergus to the rest of tb^ 
clan : " I blow out the brains of the first 
man who interferes bietween Mr Waverley 
and me." They stood motionless ; Evan 
IMiu alone shewed symp^toms of vexation 
and anxiety. Galium lay on the ground 
bleeding copiously, but no one ventured 
to give him any assistance. It seemed as 
if he had gotten his death-blow. 

^ And now for you, Mr Waverley; please 



to turn your horse twenty yards with me 
upon the common.'* Waverley complied; 
and Fergus, confronting him when they 
were a little way from the line of march, 
said, with great affected coolness, ** I could r 
not but wonder, sir, at the fickleness of 
taste which you were pleased to express 
the other day. But it was not an angel, 93 
you justly observed, who had charms for 
you, unless she brought an empire for her 
fortune. I have now an excellent com* 
mentary upon that obscure text." 

'' I am at a loss even to gueas. at your 
meaning. Colonel Mac-Ivor, unless it seems 
plain that you intend to fasten a quarrel 
UpQn me/' 

'^ Your affected ignorance s^hall not serve 
you, sir. The Prince, — the Prince himself 
has acquainted me with your manoeuvres. 
I little thought that your engagements 
with Miss Brad wardine were the reason 6f 
your breaking off your intended match 
with my sister. I suppose the informa- 
tion that the Baron had altered the desti* 
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nation of his estate, was quite a sufficient 
reason for slighting your friend's sister, 
and carrying off your friend's mistress." 

" Did the Prince tell you I was engaged 
to Miss Bradwardine r — ;Impossible.'* 

" He did, sir; so, either draw and de- 
fend yourself, or resign your pretensions 
to the lady.'* 

! " This is absolute madness, 'Vexclaimed 
' Waverley, " or some strange mistake !" 

" O ! no evasion ! draw your sword," 
said the infuriated Chieftain,,— his own al- 
ready unsheathed. 

" Must I fight in a madman's quarrel ?" 

** Then give up now, and for ever, all 
pretensions to Miss Bradwardine's hand." 

** What title have you,'* cried Waverley, 
utterly losing command of himself^ " what 
title have you, or any man living, to die* 
tate such terms to me ?" And he also drew 
his 3werd« 

At this moment, the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine, followed by several of his troop, 
came up upon the spur, same from curio- 
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sity, others to take part in the quarrel, 

which they indistinctly understood had 

* 

broken out between, the Miac^Ivors and 
their corps. The clan, seeing them ap- 
proach, put themselves in motion to sup- 
port their Chieftain, and a scene of con- 
fusion comnlenced which seemed likely 
to terminate in bloodshed. A hundred 
tongues were in motion at once. The Ba- 
ron lectured, the Chieftain stormed, the 
Highlanders screamed in Gaelic, the horse* 

: men cursed and swore in Lowland Scotch. 

'At length matters came to such a pass, that 
the Bar6n threiatehed to charge the Mac- 
Ivors unless they resumed theirranks, and 
nvany of them, in return, presented their 
fire»arms at him and the other troopers* 

' The confusion was privately fostered by old 
Ballankeiroch, who made no doubt that 
his own day of vengeance was arrived, 
when, biehold ! a cry arose of " Room ! 
Make way ! place a Monseigneur/ place 
a Monseigneur /" This announced the ap- 
proach of the Prince, who came up wHh a 
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party of FitZ' James's foreign dragoons that 
acted as his body guard. His arrival produ- 
ced some degree of order. The Highland- 
. ers reassumed their ranks, the cavalry fell 
in and formed squadron, and the Barau 
and Chieftain were silent. 

The Prince called them and Waverlcy 
before him. Having heard the original 
cause of the quarrel through the villainy 
of Galium Beg, he ordered him into cus- 
tody of the provost-^marshal for immediate 
execution, in the: event of his surviving 
the chastisement inflicted by hia Chief- 
.tain/ Fergus, however, in a tone betwixt 
claiming a right and asking a favour, re« 
quested he might he left to his disposal^ 
and promised his punishment should be 
exemplary. To deny this might have 
seemed to encroach on the patiiarchal au- 
thority of the Chieftains, of which they 
were very jealous, aud they were not per- 
sons to be disobliged. Galium was there* 
fore left to the justice of his own tribe. 

The Prince ne:[(t demanded to know the 
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neweause of quarrel between Colonel Mac- 
Ivor and Waver ley. There was a pause. 
Both gentlemen found the ))resence of the 
Baron of Bradwardine (for by this titne all 
three had approached the Chevalier by : 
his command) all insurmountable barrier 
against entering upon a subject where the ^ 
name of his daughter must unavoidably be 
mentioned. They turned their eyes on the 
ground> with looks in which shame and 
embarrassment was mingled with displea- 
sure. The Prince, educated amongst the 
discontented and mutinous spirits of the 
court of St Germains, where feuds of eve- 
ry kind were the daily subject of solici-' 
tude to the dethroned sovereign, had iser- 
ved his apprenticeship, as old Frederick ' 
of Prussia would have said, to the trade of 
royalty. To promote or restore concord 
amongst his followers was indispensable. 
Accordingly he took his measures; 

" Monsieur de Beaujeu P 

•* Monseigneur !" said a very handsome 
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French cavalry officer, who was in attend- 
ance. 

^^ Ayez la bont^ d'alligner ces inontag*- 
nardd la, ainsi que la cayalerie^ si'l vous 
plait; et de les remettre a la marche. .Vous 
parlez si bien TAnglois, cela ne vous don- 
neroit pas beaucoup de peine. *". v' 

" Ah ! pas de tout, Monseigneur/ re- 
plied Mons. le Compte de Beaujeu, his 
head bending down to the neck of his little 
prancing highly-managed charger. Ac- 
cordingly he piaffed away in high spirits 
and confidence to the head Qf Fergus's re- 
giment, although understanding not a 
word of Gaelic, and very little English. 

" Messieurs les sauvages Ecossois — dat 
is — Gentlemans savages, have the goodness 
d' arranger vous." 

The clan, comprehending the order more 
from the gesture than the words, and see- 
ing the Prince himself present, hastened 
to dress their ranks. 

*' Ah ! ver well ! dat is fort bien V said 
the Count de Beaujeu. ^' Gentilmans sau« 

7 
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vagcs-^mais, ;tres bien — Eh bien !-p-Qu' 
est ce que vouz appellez visage, Mod-; 
sieur?" (to a lounging trooper who stood 
by him) '* Ah, owW face — ^Je vous remerci^, 
Monsieur. — Gentilshommes, have de good- 
ness to make de face to de right par file, 
dat b, by files. Marsh ! — ^^Mais, tres bien 
— encore. Messieurs ; il faut vous meltre a 
la marclle • . • • Marchez done, aunom de 
Dieu, parceque j'ai oubli6 le mot Anglois 
— mais vous etes- des braves gens, et me 
coitiprenez tres bien." 

The Count next hastened to put the 
cavalry in motion. " Gentilmens caval- 
rie, you must fall in— Ah ! par ma foi, I 
did not say fall off! I am a fear de littel 
gros fat gen til man is moche hurt. Ah, 
mon dieu ! C'est le Commissaire qui nous 
a appprt6 les premieres nouvelles de cet 
maudit fracas. Je suis trop fach6, Mon- 
sieur!'* V 

But poor Macwheeble, who, with a 
sword stuck across him, and a white cock- 
ade as large as a pan-cake, now figured in 
the character of a commissary, being over- 
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turbed in the bustle occasidtiid by the 
troopers hastening to get themselves in 
ordet in ' the Prince's presenee, before' he 
could rally his galldway, slunk to the rear 
amid the unrestrained laughter of the spec- 
tators. 

" Eh bicn, Messieurs, wheel to de right 
by twos — Ah! dat is itf Eh, Monsieur de 
Bradwardtnei ayez la bont6 de vous met- 
tre a la tcte de votre regiment, car, par 
dieu, je tt*en puis plus;'* 

The Baron of Bradwardine was obliged 
to go to the assistance of Monsieur de 
Beaujeu, after he had fairly expended his 
few English military phrases. One pur- 
pose of the Chevalier was thus answered. 
The other he proposed was, that in the 
eagerness to hear and comprehend com- 
mands issued through such an indistinct 
medium in his own presence, the though tis 
of the soldiers in both corps might get a* 
current different from the angry channel 
in which they were flowing at the time. 

Charles Edward was no sooner left with 
the Chieftain and Waverley, the rest of his 
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attendants being at some distance^ than he 
said, ^* If I owed less to your disinterested 
friendship, I could be most seriously anr 
gry with both of you for this very extra* 
ordinary 'and causeless broil^ at a momenfc 
when my father's service so decidedly de« 
mands the most perfect unanimity. But 
the worst of ray situation is, that my very 
best friends hold they have liberty to rnia 
themselves, as well as the cause they are 
engaged in, upon the slightest caprice." 
Both the young men protested their reso- 
lution to submit every difference to his 
arbitration. " Indeed," said Edward, " I 
hardly know of what I am accused. I 
sought Colonel Mac«Ivor merely to men« 
tion to him that I had nearly escaped as« 
sdssination at the hand of his immediate, 
dependant, a dastardly revenge which I 
knew him to be incapable of authorising. 
As to the cause for which he is disposed 
to fasten a quarrel upon me, I am ignorant 
of it, unless it be that he accuses me, most 
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unjustly, of having engaged the afFectioi^s 
of a young lady in prejudice of his preten- 
sions/' 

" If there is an error/* 3aid the Chief- 
tain, ^' it arises from a conversation which 
I held this morning with his Royal High* 
ness himself.** 

" With me?" said the Chevalier; " how 
can JColonel Mac-Ivor have so far misun- 
derstood me ?" 

He then led Fergus aside, and after five 
minutes earnest conversation, spurred his 
horse towards Edward. " Is it possible — 
nay, ride up, Colonel, for I desire no se- 
crets—Is it possible, Mr Waverley, that I 
am mistaken in supposing that you are an 
accepted lover of Miss Bradwardine ? a fact 
of which I was by circumstances, though 
not by communication from you, so abso- 
lutely convinced, that I alleged it to Vich 
Ian Yobr this morning as a reason why, 
without offence to him, you might not con- 
tinue to be ambitious of an alliance, which 
to an unengaged person, even though once 
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repulsed, holds out too many cbarms to be 

lightly laid aside." . 

** Your Royal Highness," said Waver- 

ley, " must have founded on circumstances 

altogether unknown to me, when you did 

me the distinguished honour of supposing 

me an accepted lover of Miss Bradwar* 

dine. I feel the distinction implied in the 

supposition, but I have no title to it Tor 

the rest, my confidence in my own merit 

is too justly slight to admit of my hoping 

fpr success in any quarter after positive 

rejection/' 

w The Chevalier was silent for a moment, 

looking steadily at them both, and then 

«aid, " Upon my word, Mr Waverley, you 

are a less happy man than I conceived I 

had very good reason to think you. But 

now, gentlemen, allow mie to be umpire in 

this matter, not as Prince Regent, but as 

Charles Stuart, a brother adventurer with 

you in the sanje gallant cause. Lay my 

pretensions entirely out of vieWf and con-^ 

sider your own honour, and how far it is 
r 
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well, or becoming, to give our ^enemies the- 
advantage/ and our friends the scandal^ of 
&hewing that, few as we are, we are not 
iinited. And forgive me if I add, that the 
i^ames of the ladies who have been men* 
tioned, crave more respect from us all than 
to /be made themes of discord.'* 

He took Fergus a little apart,' and spoke 
to him very earnestly for two or three 
minutes^ and then returningto Waverley, 
saldf ^M believe I have satisfied Colonel 
Macrlvor, that his resentment was found- 
ed upon a misconception, to which, in- 
deed, I myself gave risef, and I trust Mr 
Waverley is too generous to harbour any 
recollection of what;is passed, when I as- 
sure him that such is the. case. — You must 
state this matter properly to your clan, 
Vich Ian Vohr, to prevent a recurrence of 
their precipitate, violence*'' Fergus bow-p 
ed. '^ And now> gentlemen, lelt me have 
the pleasure to see you dhake hands.** 

They |idvanced t^oldly, and .with mea- 
sure^ steps, each apparently reluctant to 
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appear most forward in concession. Tfaejr 
didy however, shake hands, and parted, ta- 
king a respectful leave of the Chevalier. 

Charles Edward then rode to the head 
of the Mac-Ivors, threw himself from his 
horse, begged a drink out of old Ballan- 
keiroch's cantine, and marched about half 
a mile.along with them, enquiring into the 
history and connections of Sliochd. nan 
Ivor, adroitly using the few words of 
Gaelic he possessed, and affecting a great 
desire to learn it more thoroughly. He 
tti^n mounted, his horse once more, and 
galloped to the Baron's cavalry, which was 
in front,, halted them, and examined their 
accoutrements and state of discipline; took 
notice of the principal gentlemen, and 
even of the cadets; enquired after their 
ladies, and commended their horses; rode 
about an hour with the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine^ and endured three long stories about 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Berwick. 

** Ah, Beaujeu, mon cher ami," said he, 
as he returned to his usual place in the 
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line of marcfay " que mon metier de pFinc^ 
errant est ennuyant, par fois ! Mais^ cou* 
rage ! c'est le grand jeu apres tout»*' 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A Skirmish. 



The reader need hardly be reminded, 
that, after a council of war held at Derby 
upon the 5th of December, the Highland- 
ers relinquished their desperate attempt to 
penetrate farther into England, and, great- 
ly to the dissatisfaction of their yoiing and 
daring leader,, positively determined to re- 
turn northward. They commenced their 
retreat accordingly, and, by their extreme 
celerity of movement, outstripped the rtio- 
tions of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
now pursued them with a very large body 
of civalry. 

This retreat was a virtual resignation 
of their towering hopes. None had been 
so sanguine as Fergus Mac-Ivor, none. 
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consequently, were so cruelly mortifi- 
ed at the change of measures. He ar- 

• 

guedt or rather remonstrated, with the 
utmost vehemence at the council of war ; 
and, when his opinion was rejected, shed 
tears of grief and indignation. From'that 
moment his whole manner was so much 
altered, that he could scarcely have been 
recognised for the ^me soaring and ar- 
dent spirit, for whom die earth Seemed 
too narrow but a week' before. The re- 
treat had continued for several days, whetf 
£dward> to his surprise, early xtpon the 
ISth of December, received a visit from 
the Chieftain in his quarters in a hamlet, 
about half way between Sbap and Fen-^ 
rith. 

Having had no intercourse with the 
Chieftain since their rupture^ Edward 
waited with some anxiety an explanation 
of this unexpected visit ; nor- could he 
help being surprised, and somewhat shock- 
ed, with the change in his appearance. 
His eye bad lost much of its fire; his 



c^ieek was hollow^ his Toice languid^ evebt 
his gait seemed less firm and elastic thait 
it was wont ; and his dress, to which 
he used to be particularly attentive was 
how carelessly flung about hinu He in* 
vited Edward to walk out with him by^ 
the little river in the vicinity ; and smiled 
in amelantholy manner when be obaenred; 
him take fdown aod buckle en his sword. 
As soon as they were in a wild seqfuester- 
ed path by the side of the stream, '^ Ouf 
fine adventure ia now totally ruined, Wi^ 
vetley, and I wish to know what you in-^ 
tend to do :— nay, never stare at mey man*^ 
I tell you I received a packet from my^ 
sister yesterday, and, had I got the infor-^ 
mation it contains sooner, it would have 
prevented a quarrel, which I am always 
vexed when I think of. In a letter writ- 
ten after our dispute, I acquainted her 
with the cause of it, and she now replies 
to me, that she never had, nor could have^ 
any purpose of giving you encourage** 
ment; so that it seems I have acted Uke a 

g2 
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madman. — Poor Flora ! she writes in high 
spirits; what a change will the news of 
this unhappy retreat make in her state of 
mind!'* 

Waverley, who was really much affect- 
ed by the deep tone of melancholy with 
which Fergus spoke^ aflfiectionately en- 
treated htm to banish from his remem- 
brance any unkindness which had arisen 
between thein, and they once more shook 
handst but now with sincere cordiality. 
Fergus ajgain enquired of Waverley what 
he intended to da, ^* Had you not better 
^ leave this luckless army, and get down 
before us inta Scotland, and embark foir 
the continent from some of the eastern 
ports that are still in our possession ^ When 
you are out of the kingdom^ your friends 
will easily negociate your pardon ; and, to 
tell you the truth, I wish you would carry 
Rose Bradwardine with you as your wife, 
and take Flora also under your joint pro* 
tection."— Ed ward looked surprised-^" She 
loves you, and I believe you love her, 
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though, perhapsi you have not found it out^, 
for you are not celebrated for knowing 
your own mind very pointedly." He said 
this with a sort of smile. 

" How,** answered Edward, " Can you 
advise me to desert the expedition in 
which we are all embarked ?" . 

. *^ Embarked ? the vessel is going to 
pieces, and it is full time for all who can 
to get into the long-boat to leave her." 

" Why, what will other gentlemen do, 
and why did the Highland Chiefs consent 
to this retreat, if it is so ruinous?" 

" O, they think that, as on former occa- 
sions, the heading, hanging, and forfeiting^ 
will chiefly fall to the lot of the Lowland 
gentry ; that they will be left secure in 
their poverty and their fastnesses, there, 
according to their proverb, ^ to listen to the 
wind upon the hill till the waters abate/ 
But they will be disappointed ;; they have 
been too often troublesome to be sd repeat- 
edly passed over, and this time John Bull 
has been too heartily frightened to recover 
bis good humour for some time. The Ha*- 
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aoverlan ministers always deservied to be 
lianged for rascabi but now, if they get 
the power m their hands, — as soon or latei 
they must, since there is neither rising in 
England nor assistance from France, — they 
wiljl deserve the gallows as fools if they 
leave a single clan in the Highlands in a 
situation to be again troublesome to go- 
vernment. Ay, they will make root and 
branch work, I warrant them/' 

'^ And while you recommend iBight to 
me,— a counsel which I will rather die^than 
embrace, — what are your own views V* 

'^ O, my fate is settled. Dead or cap* 
tive I must be before to-morrow." 

" What do you mean by that ? The 
i^nemy is still a day's march in our rear, 
and if he comes up, we are still strong 
enough to keep him in ^heck. Remem^p 
ber Gladsmuir.*! 

'^ What I tell you is true notwithstand- 
ing, so far as I am individually concerned.*' 

^^ Upon what authority can you found 
so inehindK>}y a prediction ?" 
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'< On one which never failed a person of 
my house — I have seen/' he said, lo veering 
his voice, ^' the Bodach Glas/' 

" Bodach Glas r" 

" Yes : Have you been so long at Glen* 
naquoich, and never heard of the Grey 
Spectre ? though indeed there is a certain 
reluctance anrong us to mention him." 

" No, never.*^ 

'^ Ah ! it would have been a tale fot 
poor Flora to have told you. Or if that 
hill were Benmore, and that long blue 
lake, which you see just winding towards 
yon mountainous country, were Loch Tay, 
or my own Loch an Ri, the tale would 
be better suited with scenery. However, 
let us sit down on this knoll ; even Sad* 
dleback and Uiswater will suit what I 
have to say better than the English hedge- 
rows, inclosures^ and farm-houses. — ^You 
must know, then, that when my ancestor^ 
Ian nan Chaistel, wasted Northumberland, 
there was associated with him in the ex* 
pedition a sort of southland chief/ or cap* 
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tain of a band of Lowlanders, called Hal- 
bert Hall. In their return through the 
Cheviots, they quarrelled about the divi« 
sion of the great booty they had acquired, 
and came from words to blows. The Low- 
landers were cut off to a man, and their 
chief fell the last, covered with wounds; 
by the sword of my ancestor. Since that 
time, hi« spirit has crossed the Vich laii 
Vohr of the day when any great disaster 
was. impendipg, but especially before ap- 
proaching death. My father saw him 
twice ; once before he was made prisoner 
at SherrifF-Muir ; another time on the 
morning of the day on which he died."' 

** How can you, my dear Fergus, tell 
such nonsense with a grave face ?" 

"I do not ask you to believe it ; but I 
tell you the truth, ascertained by three 
hundred years' experience at least, and last 
night by my own eyes.*' 

" The particulars, for heaven's sake*" 
. '/ 1 will, on condition you will not at- 
tempt a jest upon the subject. — Since 
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this unhappy retreat commencedy I have 
scarce ever been able to sleep for thinking 
of my clan, and of this poor PrincCi whom 
they are leading back like a dog in a string, 
whether he will or no, and of the downfall 
of my family. Last night I felt so fever- 
ish that i left my quarters, and walked 
out, in hopes the keen frost air would 
brace my nerves^— I cannot tell how much 
I dislike going on, for I know you will 
hardly believe me. However-^I crossed a 
small foot-bridge, and kept walking back 
and forwards, when I observed with sur- 
prise; by the clear moonlight, a tall 6gure 
in a grey plaid, such as shepherds wear ia 
the south of Scotland, which, move at what 
pace I would, kept regularly about four 
yards before me," 

'^ You saw a Cumberland peasant in his 
ordinary dress, probably/* 

^' No : I thought so at first, and was 
astonished at the man s audacity in daring 
to dog me: I called to him, but received 
no answer. I felt an anxious throbbing 
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at my heart, and to ascertain what I dread^ 
«d| I stood still and turned myself, on ^h^ 
same spot, successively to thfe four points 
of the eompass-^By Heaven, Edward, turn 
where I would, the figure was instantly be- 
fore my eyes, at precisely the same distanced 
t was then convinced it was the Bodach 
Glas. My hair bristled, and my knees 
shook. I manned myself, however, and 
determined to return to my quarters. My 
ghastly visitant glided before me, (for I 
cantLOt say he walked,) until he reached 
the foot-bridge : there he ^ stopped^ and 
turned full round. I miist either wade th^ 
river, or pass him as close as I am to you* 
A desperate courage, founded on the be- 
lief that my death was near, made me re^ 
solve to make my way in despite of hinu 
I made the sign of the <;ross, drew my 
sword, and. uttered, * In the name of God, 
Evil Spirit, give place !' * Vich Ian Vohr/ 
it said, in a voice that made my very blood 
curdle, ^ beware of to-morrow !' It seemed 
at that moment not half a yard from my 
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sword's point; but the words were no 
sooner spoken than it was gone, and no- 
thing appeared further to obstruct my 
passage. I got home, and threw myself 
on' my bed, where I spent a few hours 
heavily enough ; and this morning, as no 
enemy was reported to be near us, I took 
my horse, and rode forward to make up 
matters with you. I would not willingly 
fail, until I am in charity with a wrotiged 
friend." 

Edward bad little doubt that this phan^ 
torn was the operation of an exhausted 
frame, and depressed spirits, working up-^ 
on the belief common to all Highlanders 
in such superstitions. He did not the less 
pity Fergus, for whom, in his present dis- 
tress, he felt all his former regard revive. 
With the view of diverting his mind from 
these gloomy images, he. Offered, with 
the Boron's permission, which he knew 
he could readily obtain, to remai& in his 
quarters till Fergus's corps should come 
up, and march with them as usual. The 
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Chief seemed much pleased, yet hesitated 
to accept the offer. " We are, you know, 
in the rear — the post of danger in a re- 
treat/' 

" And therefore the post of honour.* 

" Well, let Alick have your horse in rea- 
diness, in case we should be over-matched, 
and I shall be delighted to have your com- 
pany once more." 

The rear-guard werre late in making 
their appearance, having been delayed by 
various accidents, and by the badness of 
the roads. At length they entered the 
hamlet When Waverley joitaed the clan 
Mac-Ivor» arm-in-arm with their Chieftain,^ 
all the resentmeat they had entertained 
against him seemed blown off at once. 
Evan Dhu received him with a grin of 
congratulation ; and even Galium, vrlfo 
was running about as active as ever, palb 
indeed, and with a great patch upoti his 
head, appeared delighted to see him. 

" That gallows-bird's skull," said Fergus,, 
'^must be harder than marble : the lock of 
the pistol was actually broken." 
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" How could you strike so young a lad 
so hard?" 

'* Why, if I did not strike hard some- 
times, the rascals would forget themselves." 

They were now in full march, every 
caution being taken to prevent surprise^ 
Fergus's people, and a fine clan-regimeat 
from Badenoch, commanded by Cluny 
Mac-Pherson, had the rear. They had 
passed a large open moor, and were enter? 
ing into the inclosures which surround 
a small village called Clifton. The winr 
ter sun had set, and Edward began to 
irally Fergus upoa the false predictions of 
the Grey Spirit. " The ides of March are 
jQot past/' said Mac Ivor, with a smile; 
whe^n, suddenly casting his eyes back on 
the moor, a large body of cavalry was in« 
4tbrtinctly seen to hover upon its brown 
and dark surface. To line the inclosures 
facing the open ground, and the road by 
which the enemy must move from it upon 
the village, was the work of a short time. 
While these manoeuvres were accomplish* 
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Ing, night sunk down, dark and gloomyj 
though the moon was at full. Sometimes^ 
however, ishe gleamed forth a dubious 
light upon the scene of action. 

The Highlanders did not long remain 
undisturbed in thef defensive position they 
had adopted. Favoured by the nighty one 
large body of dismounted dragoons at« 
tempted to force the inclosuires, while an- 
other, equally strongs strove to penetrate 
fey the high-road. Both were received by 
such a heavy fire as disconcerted- their 
tanks, and effectually checked their pro- 
gress. Unsatisfied with the advantage 
*hus gained, Fergus, to whose ardent spi- 
lit the approach of dangef seemed to re- 
store all its elasticity, drawing his swordj 
:and calling out ^* Ckymore !" encouraged 
his clan, by voice and example^ to rush 
down upon the enemy. Mingling with the 
dismounted dragoons, they forced them, at 
the sword-point, to fly to the open moor, 
where a considerable number were cut to 
pieces. But the moon, which suddenly 



shone out, shewed to the English the small 
number of assailants, disordered by their 
own success. Two squadrons of horse 
moving to the support of their compa^ 
nions, the Highlanders endeavoured to re- 
cover the inclosures. But several of them^ 
amongst others their brave Chieftain, were 
cut off and surrounded before they could 
effect their purpose. Waverley, looking 
eagerly for Fergus, from whom,| i^ well 
as from the retreating body of his fpllow^ 
ers, he had been separated in the darkness, 
and tumult, saw him^ with £van Dhu and 
Galium, defending themselves desperately 
against a dozen of horsemen, who were 
hewing at them with their long broad- 
swords. The moon was again at that mo- 
ment totally overclouded, and Edward, in 
the obscurity, could neither bring aid to 
his friends, nor discover which way lay 
his own road to rejoin the rear-guard. Af- 
ter once or twice narrowly escaping be- 
ing slain or made prisoner by parties of 
the cavalry whom he encountered in the 
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darkness, he at length reached an inclo- 
sure, and, clainbering over itj concluded 
himself in safety, and on the way to the 
Highland forces, whose pipes he heard at 
some distance. For Fergus l^ardly a hope 
remained, unless that he might be made 
prisoner. Revolving his fate with sorrow 
and anxiety, the superstition of the Bo- 
dach Glas recurred to Edward's recollec- 
tion, and he said to himself, with inter- 
nal surprise, " What, can the devil speak 
truth ?" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Chapter of Accidents. 

Edward was in a most unpleasant and 
dangerous situation. He soon lost the 
sound of the bagpipes ; and what was 
yet more unpleasant/ when, after search- 
ing long in vain, and scrambling through 
many enclosures, he at length approach- 
ed the high road, he learned, from the 
unwelcome noise of kettle-drums and 
trumpets, that the English cavalry now 
occupied it, and consequently were be- 
tween him and the Highlanders. Pre- 
cluded, therefore, from advancing in a 
straight direction, he resolved to avoid 
the English military, and endeavour to 
join his friends, by making a circuit to the 
left, for which a beaten patb^ deviating 
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from the main road ia that direction, 
seemed to afford facilities. The path was 
muddy, and the night dark and cold; but 
even these inconveniences were hardly felt 
among th^ apprehensions which falling in- 
to the hands of the King's forces reason- 
ably excited in his bosom. 

After walking about three miles, he at 
length reached a hamlet. Conscious that 
the common people were in general unfa* 
vourable to' the cause he had espoused, 
yet anxious, if possible, to procure a horse 
and guide to Penrith, where he hoped to 
find the rear, if not the main body, of the 
Chevalier's army, he approached the ale- 
house of the place. There was a great 
noise within: He paused to listen. A 
round English oath or two, and the bur« 
den of a campaign song/ convinced him 
the hamlet also was occupied by the Duke 
of Cumberland's soldiers. Endeavouring 
to retire from it as softly as possible, and 
blessing the' obscurity whicli hitherto he 
had murmured against, Waverley groped 
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his way the best he could along a small 
paling, which seemed the boundary of 
some cottage garden. As he reached the 
gate of this little enclosure^ his outstretch* 
ed band was grasped by that of a female^ 
whose voice at t^e same time utteredi 
** Edward, is't thou, man ?** 

'^Here is some unlucky mistake,^ thought 
£dward, struggling, but gently, to disen^ 
gage himself. 

• ^* Nean o' thy fouUi now, man, or the 
redcoats will hear thee ; they hae been 
houlerying and poulerying every ane that 
past eal«house»door this hoight, to make 
them drive their waggons and sick loike; 
Gome into feyther^'S, or they'll do ho a mis- 
chief." 

^* A good hint," thought Edward, follow- 
ing the girl through the little garden into 
a brick- paved kitchen, where she set her-^ 
self to kindle a match at an expiring firei 
and with the match to light a candle. She 
had ho sooner looked on Edward, than she 
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dropped the light, with' a' shrill scream of, 
" O fey ther, feyther r . . 

The father, thus invoked, speedily ap« 
peared — a sturdy old farmer, in a pair of 
leather breeches,' and hootspulled on with- 
out: stockings, having just started from bis 
bed ; the rest of bis dress was onjy. a West- 
moreland statesman's robe-de-diambre, that 
iSi his shirt. His figure was displayed to 
advantage, by a candle which he bore in 
*his kft band; in his right he brandished 
a poker. 

"What ha«t ho here, wench f" 

" O r cried the poor girl, almost going 
off in hysterics, " I thought it was Ned 
Williams,, and it is one of the plaid-men/' 

** And what was thee ganging to do wi' 
Ned Williams at this time o' noight ?" To 
this, which was, perhaps, one of the nume- 
rous class of questions more easily asked 
than answered, the rosy-cheeked damsel 
made no reply, but continued sobbing and 
wringing her hands. 
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^* And thee> lad, doest ho know that the 
dragoons be a town ? doest ho knpw that^ 
mon ? ad, they'll sliver thee loike a turnip, 
fiion/' 

" I know my life is in great danger," 
said Waverlcy, " but if you can assist me,. 
I will reward you handsomely. I am no 
Scotchman, but an unfortunate English 
gentleman." 

" Be ho Scot or no," said the honest 
fanner, ^' I wish thou hadst kept the other 
fiide of the hallan; but, since thou art 
here, Jacob Jopson will, betray no man's 

. bluid ; and the plaids were gay : canny, 
and did not do so much mischief wjben 
they were here yesterday." Accordingly, 
he Att seriously about sheltering and re- 
freshing our hero for the night. The fire 
was speedily rekindled, but with precau- 
tion against its light being seen from with- 

. out. The jolly yeoman cut a rasher of ba- 
con, which Cicely soon broiled, a.nd her 
father added a swingeing tankard of his 
best ale. It was settled, that Edward 
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sihoiild remain there till the troops march- 
ed in the morning, then hire or buy a horse 
from the farmer, and, with the best direct 
tions that could be obtained, endeavour to 
overtake his friends. A clean, though 
cdarse bed, received him after the fatigues 
of this unhappy day. 

With the mdrning arrived the news that 
the Highlanders had evacuated Penrith^ 
and marched off towards Carlisle ; that the 
Duke of Cumberland was in possession of 
Penrith, and that detachments of his army 
covered the roads in every direction. To 
attempt to get through undiscovered would 
be ah act of the most frantic temerity. 
Ned Williams (the right Edward) was 
now called to council by Cicely and htt fa^ 
then Ned, who perhaps did not care that 
his handsome namesake should remain too 
long in the same house with his sweet- 
heart for fear of fresh mistakes, proposed 
that Edward, exchanging his uniform and 
plaid for the dress of the countiy, should 
go with him to his father's farm near UIs* 
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water^ ai^d remain in that undisturbed I'e- 
tirement iintil the Qiilitary movements in 
the conntry should have ceased to render 
hi^ departure haziardpus. A price Mras also 
agreed upOQ^ at which the stronger might 
hoard with Partner Williams, if he thought 
proper, till he could depart with safety. It 
was of moderate amount, the distress of 
hid situation, among this honest and sim- 
ple-hearted race, being considered as no 
reason for increading their demand on this 
account 

Thfi necessary articles of dress were ac« 
GordiQgly procured, and, by following bye- 
path9, kpown to the young farmer, they 
hoped to escape any unpleasant rencon- 
tre. A recom pence for their hospitality 
was refused peremptorily by old Jop&on 
and hi? cherry-cheeked daughter ; a kiss 
paid the one, and a hearty shake of the 
hand the other. Both seemed anxious for 
their guest's safety, and took leave of him 
with kind wishes. 

In the course of their route, Edward, 
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>vith his guide, traversed those fields which 
the night before had been the scene of.ac^ 
tion. A brief gleam of December's sua 
shone sadly on the broad heath, which^ 
towards the spot where the great north* 
west road entered the inolosures of Lord 
Lonsdale's property, exhibited dead bo>i^ 
dies of men and horses, and the usual com^ 
panions of war, a number of carrion crows^ 
hawks, and ravens. 

" And this, then, wtfs thy last field," 
thought Waverley, his eye filling at the 
recollection of the many splendid points 
-of F^rgus*s character, and of their former, 
intimacy, all his passions and imperfec* 
tions forgotten — *^ here fell the last Vich 
Ian Vohr, on a nameless heath ; and in an 
obscure night-skirmish was quenched that 
ardent spirit, who thought it little to out a 
way for his master to the British throne ! 
Ambition, policy, bravery, all far beyond 
their sphere, here learned the fate of mor- 
tals. The sole support, too, of a sister, 
whose spirit, as proud and unbending, was 
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even more exalted than thine own; here 
ended all thy hopes for Flora, and the long 
and valued line which it was thy fooast to 
raise yet more highly by thy adventurous 
valour." 

i As these ideas pressed on Waverley's 
mind, lie resolved to go upon the open 
heath, and search if, among the slain, he 
could discover the body of hts friend, with 
the pious intention of procuring for hioi 
the last rites of sepulture. The [timorous 
young man. who accompanied him remon* 
strated upon the danger of the attempt^, 
but Edward was determined. The followers 
of the camp had already stripped the dead 
of all they[coiild carry away; but the coun* 
try'-people, unused to scenes of blood, had 
not yet approached the field of action, 
though some stood fearfully gazing at a 
distance. About sixty or seventy dra« 
goons lay slain within the first inclosure, 
upon the high-road, and upon the open 
moor. Of the Highlanders, not above a 
dozen had fallen, chiefly those who, ven- 
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tiiring too far on the moor, could not re- 
gain the strong ground. He could not find 
the body of Fergus among the slain. Chi 
a little knplly separated from the others, 
lay the carcases of three English dragoons^ 
two horses, and the page Callum Beg, 
whose hard skull a trooper's broad- s\rord 
had, at length, effectually cloven. It was 
possible his elan had carried off the body 
of Fergus; but it wans also possible he had 
escaped^ espieciaJly as Evan Dhu, who 
would never leave his Chief, was not found 
among the dead ; or he might be prisoner, 
and the less formidable denunciation infer* 
red from the appearance of the Bodach Glas 
might have proved the true one. The ap-i 
proach of a party, sent for the purpose of 
compelling the country- people to bury the 
dead, and who had already assembled se* 
veral peasants for that purpose, now com- 
pelled Edward to rejoin his guide, who 
awaited him in great anxiety and fear un- 
der shade of the plantations. 
After leaving this field of death, the rest 
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of t^faeir jouriiey was happily accomplished. 
At the housis of Farmer Williams, Edward 
passed for a youpg kinsman, bred a clergy- 
wA^f who,was,c<^e to reside there till the 
civil tumults permitted him to pass through 
the country. Thi? silenced suspiciQ)! 
among the kind and simple yeomanry of 
Cumberland, and acaojunted sufficiently 
for the grave manners and retired habit3 
of their new guest. The precaution be- 
.came more Accessary than Waverley had 
anticipated, as a variety of incidents pro* 
longed bis stay at Fasthwaite^ as the farm 
was called. « 

A tremendous fall of snow rendered hi/s 
departure impossible for more than ten 
days. When the roads began to become n 
little practicable^ they successively riecei- 
ved news of the retreat of the Chevalier 
into Scotland ; then, that he had abandon- 
ed the frontiers, retiring u|>Qn Glasgow^ 
and that the Duke of Cun^berland had 
formed the siege of Carlisile* His army. 
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therefore, barred all possibility of Waver- 
ley's escaping into Scotland in that direo 
tion. On the eastern border. Marshal 
Wade, with a large force, was advaincing 
upon Edinburgh ; and all along the fron- 
tier, parties of militia, volunteers, and par* 
tizans, were in arms to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and apprehend such stragglers from 
thj Highland army as had been left in 
England. The surrender of Carlisle, and 
the severity with which the rebel garrison 
were threatened, soon formed an addition- 
al reason against venturing upon a soli- 
tary and hopeless journey through a hos- 
tile country and a large army, to carry the 
assistance of a single sword to a cause 
' which seemed altogether desperate. 
*In this solitary and secluded situation, 
without the advantage of company, or con- 
versation with men of cultivated minds, 
the arguments of Colonel Talbot often re- 
curred to the mind of our hero. A still 
more anxious recollection haunted his 
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slumbers — it was the dying look and ges- 
ture of. Colonel G . Most devoutly 

did be bope, as the rarely-occurring post 
brought news, of skirmishes with various 
success, that it might never again be bis 
lot to draw his sword in civil conflict. 
Then his mind turned to the supposed 
death of Fergus, to the desolate situation 
of Flora, and, with yet more tender recol- 
lection, to that of Rose Bradwardine, who 
was destitute of the devoted enthusiasm 
of loyalty, which, to her friend, hallowed 
and exalted misfortune. These reveries he 
was permitted to enjoy, undisturbed by 
queries or .interruption ; and it was in 
many a winter walk by the shores of Uls- 
water, that he acquired a more complete 
mastery of a spirit tamed by adversity, 
than his former experience had given him ; 
and that he felt himself entitled to say 
firmly, though perhaps with a sigh, that 
the romance of his life was ended, and . 
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that its real history had now commenced. 
He was soon called upon to justify his 
pretensions hy reason and philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A Journey to London. 

TilE family at Fasthwaite were soon 
attached to Edward. He had, indeed, that 
gentlene$$ and urbanity which almost uni* 
versally attracts corresponding kindness,, 
and to their simple ideas his learning ^ave 
him consequence, and his sorrows inte- 
rest* The last he ascribed, evasively, to 
the loss of a brother in the skirmish near 
Clifjton; and in that primitive state of 
society, where the ties of affection were 
highly de^m^d of, his continued depres* 
sion excited sympathy, but not surprise. 

In the end of January, his more lively 
powers were called out by the happy union 
of Edward Williams, the son of his host, 
with Cicely Jopson, Our hero would not 
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cloud with sorrow the festivity attending 
the wedding of two persons to whom he 
was so highly obliged. He therefore ex- 
erted himself^danced, sung, played at the 
various games of the day, and was the^ 
blithest of the company. The next morn- 
ing, however, he had more serious matters 
to think of. 

The clergyman who had married' the 
young couple was- so much pleased with- 
the supposed student of divinity, that ht 
came next day from Penrith on purpose ta 
pay him a visit; This might hiave been a 
puzzling chapter had he entered into any 
examination of our hero-s supposed thecK 
logical studies ; bat fortunately he loved 
better to hear and communicate the news* 
of the daiy- He brought with him two or* 
three old newspapers, itt one of which Ed- 
ward found a piece of intelligence that socm^ 
rendered him deaf to every word which 
the Reverend Mr Twigtythe was saying: 
npon the news from the norths and the 
prospect of the Duke's speedily oveitakix^ 



and crushing the rebels: This was an ar- 
ticle in these, or nearly these words : "* 
** Died at his house, in Hill-Street^ Ber-^ 
keley-Square, upon the lOtbiast., Richard 
Waverley, Esq., second son to Sir Gil69 
Waverley of Waverley -Honour, &c« &c. 
He died of a lingering disorder^ augment* 
ed by the unpleasant predicament of sufr 
picion in which he stood, having bdea 
obliged to>find bail, to a high amount, to 
meet an impending accusation of higb<* 
treason. An accusation of the same grave 
crime hangs over hi« elder brother. Sir 
{Everard Waverley, the representative of 
that ancient family; and we understand 
the day of his trial Will be fixed early in 
the next month, . unless Edward Waver- 
ley, son of the deceased Richard^ and 
heir to the Baronet, shall surrender him- 
self to justice. In that case, we are as« 
sured it is his Majesty's gracious purpose 
to drop further, proceedings, upon the 
charge against Sir Everard. This^ unfor- 
tunate young gentleman is ascertained 
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to have beea in arms in the Pretender's 
service, and to have inarched along with 
the jElighland troops into England. But he 
has pot beea heard of since the skirmish 
at Clifton upon 1 8th December last/' 
Such was this distracting paragraph. — 

• 

* Good God ! am I then a parricide ?— Im- 
possible ! my fatheri who never shewed 
the affection of a fdther while he lived, 
cannot have been so much affected by my 
supposed death as to hasten his own ; no, 
I will not believe it,— it were jdi&tract ion to 
entertain for a moment such a fhorrible 
idea* But it were, if possible, wor&e than 
parricide to suffer any danger to hang over 
my noble and generous uncle, who tias ever 
been more to me than a father, if such evil 
can be averted by any sacrifice on my part !^ 
While these reflections passed like the 
stings of scorpiansthrough Waverley's sen^ 
sorium, the worthy divine was startled in 
a long disquisition on the battle^of Fal- 
kirk by the ghastliness which they com** 
nunicated to his looks, and asked him if 
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he was ill. Fortunately the bride, all 
smirk and bjusbj had just entered the 
room. Mrs Williams was none of th« 
brightest of women, but sh^ was good-na^ 
tured, and readily concluding that Edward 
bad been shocked by disaigreeable new6 ia 
the papers, interfered so judiciously , that, 
without exciting suspicion^ she drew off 
Mr Twigty the> attention, and engaged it 
until he soon after took his leave. * Waver« 
ley immediately explained to his friends 
that he w^s under the necessity of going 
to XiomdoQ with as little delay as possible. 
One cause of delay, however, did occur^ 
to which Waverley had been very little 
accustomed. His purse, though well stock* 
ed when he first went to Tully-Veolan> 
had not been reinforced since that period ; 
and although his life since was not of 
a nature to exhaust it hastily, for he had 
lived chiefly with his friends or with the 
army, yet he found, that after settling 
with his kind landlord, he would be too 
poor to encounter the expence of travel^ 
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lifig post. The best course, therefore, 
seemed to be to get into the great north 
road about Boroughbridge, and there take 
a place in the Northern Diligence, a huge 
' old-fashioned tub, drawn by three horses, 
which completed the journey from Edin- 
burgh to London (God willing^ as the ad- 
vertisement expressed it) in three weeks. 
Our hero, therefore, took an affectionate 
farewell of his Cumberland friends, whose 
kindness he promised never to forget, and 
tacitly hoped one day to acknowledge, by 
substantial proofs of gratitude. After some 
petty difficulties, audvexatious delays, and 
^fter putting his dress into a shape better 
befitting his rank, though perfectly plain 
and simple, he accomplished crossing the 
Country, and found himself in the desired 
vehicle vis^a^vis to Mrs Nosebag, the lady of 
Lieutenant Nosebag, adjutant and ridings 

inaster of the dragoons, a jolly woman 

of about fifty, wearing a blue habit, faced 
with scarlet, and silver^'niounted horses 
whip^ 
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This lady was one of those active mem* 
bers of society who take upon them Jaire 
kjrais de conversation. She was ju&t return- 
ed from the norths and informed Edward 
how nearly her regiment had cat the petti- 
coat people into ribbands at Falkirk, ^^ only 
somehow there was one of those nasty awk^ 
ward marshes that they are never without 
in Scotland, I tliink, and so our poor dear 
little regiment suffered something, as my 
Nosebag says, in that unsatisfactory affair. 
You, sirji have served in the dragoons?" 
Waveriey was taken so much at unawares, 
that he acquiesced. 

** O, I knew it at once ; I saw you were 
military, from your air, and I was sure you 
could be none of the foot-wobblers, as 
my Nosebag calls them. What regiment, 
prayr*' Here was a delightful question. 
Waveriey, however, justly concluded that 
t\m good lady had tl>e whole army-list by 
heart ; and, to avoid detection, by adhe« 
ring to truth, answered, " G  ^ s dra- 
goons, ma'am^ but I have retired some 
time," 
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<^ , those as won the race at the battle 
of Preston, %% my Nosebag says. Pray, sir^ 
were you there ?*' 

'^ I was so unfortiinate, madanoi as ta 
witness that engagement/' 

^' And that was a misfortune that few of 
G— r; — *s stood to witnesSi I believe, sir—* 
ha ! bai ha! \ beg your pardon; but a 
soldier's wife laves a joke," 

^* Devil confound you," thought Wavec^ 
ley ; ^^ what infernal luck has penned tne up 
with this inquisitive hag T 

i'ortunately the good lady did not stick 
long to one subject. ^ We are coining to 
Ferrybridge, now, *^ she said, "where there 
was a party of w,u left to support tb« 
beadles, and constables, and justices, and 
these sort of creatures that are examining 
papers and stopping rebels, and all that%^' 
They were hardly in the inn before she 
dragged Waverley to the window, exclaim- 
ing» '^ Yonder comes Corporal Bridoon, of 
our poor dear troop ; he's coming with the 
eoQStable man ; Bridoon's one pf my lambs, 
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as Nosebag calls em. Come, Mr A— 
—pray what's your name, sir?* 

" fiutler, madam," said Waverley, resoI« 
ved rather to make free with the name of 
a former fellow-officer, than run the risk 
of detection by inventing one not to be 
found in the regiment. 
• " O, you got a troop lately^ when that 
shabby fellow, Waverlcy, went over to 
the rebels. Lord, I wish our old cross 
Captain Crump would go over to the re*^ 
bels, that Nosebag might get the troop. 
Lord, what can Bridoon be standing 
swinging on the bridge for? I'll be hanged 
if he a'nt hazy, as Nosebag says. Come, 
sir, as you and I belong to the service, 
we'll go put the rascal in mind of his duty/'' 

Waverley, with feelings more easily con* 
ceived than described, saw him$elf obliged 
to follow this doughty female commander. 
The gallant corporal was as like a lamb as 
a drunk corporal of dragoons, about six 
feet high, with very broad shoulders, and 
very thin legs, not to mention a great scar 
across his nose, could well be. Mrs Nose- 
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bag addressed him with soin^ thing whibh) 
if not an oath, sounded very like one, and. 
commanded him to attend to liis : duty. 

" Yoit be. d-r-d for a ^' commenced 

the gallant cavalier ; bat looking up in or- 
der to suit the. action to the Words, and al- 
so to enforce the epithet which he medi- 
tated, with an adjective applicable to the 
party, he recognised, the speaker, madeihis 
military salam, and altered his tone. — 
'^ Lord love your handsome face, Madam 
Nosebag, is it you ? why, if a poor fellow 
does happen to fire a slug of a morning, I 
am sure you were never the lady to bring 
him. to harm." 

*^ Well, you rascallion, go mind your 
duty ; this gentleman and I belong to the 
service ; but be sure you look after that 
shy cock in. the slouched hat that sits in 
the corner of the coach. I believe he-s 
one of the rebels in disguise." 

" D— n her gooseberry wig," said tjie 
corporal, when she was out of hearing, 
** that gimlet-eyed jade, mother-adjutant, 
as we call her, is a greater plague to the re« 
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giment thaii prevot-marshal, serjeant-ma- 
jor, and old HubbIe*de-ShufFy the colonel, 
into the bargain. Come, Master Constable, 
let's see if this shy cock, as she calls him, 
(who, by the way, was a Quaker, from 
L.eeds, with whom Mrs Nosebag had had 
some tart argument on the legality of 
bearing arms,) will stand godfather to a 
sup of brandy, for your Yorkshire . ale is 
cold on my stomach/' 

The vivacity of this good lady, as it 
helped Edward out of this scrape, was like 
to. have drawn him into one or two others* 
In every town where they stopped, she 
wished to examine the corps de garde, if 
there was one, and once very narrowly 
missed introducing Waverley to a recrui|;- 
ing-serjeant [of his own regiment. Then 
she Captain'd and Butler'd him till he was 
almost mad with vexation and anxiety; 
and never was he more rejoiced in his life 
at the termination of a journey, that^ 
when the arrival of the coach in London 
freed him from the attention^ of Aladam 
Nosebag. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Wlu^t to be done nextf 



It was twilight when they arrived in 
town, and having shaken off his compa* 
nions, and walked through a good many 
streets to avoid the possibility of beiqg 
traced by them, Edward took a hackney* 
coach and drove to Colonel Talbot^s hoiise, 
in one of the principal squares at the west 
end of the town* That gentleman, by the 
death of relations, had succeeded since his 
marriage to a large fortune, possessed con- 
siderable political, interest, and lived in 
what is called great style. 

When Waverley knocked at his door, 
he found it at first difficult to procure ad- 
mittance, but at length was shewn into an 
apartment where the Colonel was at table. 
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Lady Emily, whose very 4>eau:tiful features 
were still pallid from indisppsitiOQ, sate 
opposite to him. The instant he heard 
Waverley's voice, he started up and em- 
braced him. **^ Frank Stanley, my dear 
boy, how d'ye do ?-r-Emily, my love, that 
is young Stanley." 

The blood started to the lady*s cheek 
asshegaveWaverley a reception, in which 
courtesy was :mingled with kindness, while 
her trembling hand and faultering voice 
shewed how much she was startled and 
discomposed. Dinner was hastily replaced, 
and while Wavcrley was engaged in re- 
freshing himself, the Colotiel proceeded — 
*^ I wonder ypa have come here, Frank; 
the doctors tell me the air of London is 
very bad for your complaints. You should 
not have risked it. But lam delighted to 
see you, and so is Emily, though I fear we 
must not reckon upon your staying long.'' 

'^ Some particular business brought me 
up," muttered Waverley. 

VOL. lit. I 
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^' I supposed so, but I sba'n't allow you 
to stay long. — Spontpon, (to an elderly 
military-looking servant out of livery) 
take away these things, and answer the 
bell yourself, if I ring. Don't let atiy of 
the other fellows disturb us — My nephew 
and I have business to talk of." 

When the servants had retired, *' In the 
name of God, Waverley, what has brought 
you here? It may be as much as your life 
is worth/' 

" Dear Mr Waverley,'* said Lady Emily, 
^^ to whom I owe so much more than ac- 
knowledgements can ever pay, how could 
you be so rash ?" 

^'^ My father — my uncle — this para- 
graph," he handed the paper to Colonel 
Talbot. 

'^^ I wish to Heaven these scoundrels 
were condemned to be squeezed to death 
in their own presses," said Talbot. ^* I 
am told there are not less than a dozen of 
their papers now published in town, and 
no wonder that they are obliged to invent 
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lies to find sale for. their journals^ It is 
tme> however, my dear Edward, that you 
have lost youf father ; but as to this flou- 
rish of his unpleasant situation having 
grated upon his spirits, and hurt his health 
•—the truth is — for though it is harsh to 
say so now, yet it will relieve your mind 
from the idea of weighty responsibility — 
the truth then is, that Mr Richard Waver- 
ley, dirough this whole business, showed 
great want of sensibility, both to your si- 

• 

tuation and that of your uncle ; and the 
last time I saw him, he told me, wiih great 
glee, that as I was so good as take charge 
of your interests, he had thought it best 
to patch up a separate negociation for 
himself, and make his peace with govetn*^ 
ment through some channels which for- 
mer connections left still open to him." 
^* And my uncle, my dear uncle ? ** 
** is in no danger whatever. It is 
true (looking at the date of the paper) 
there was a foolish report some time ago 

to the purport here quoted, but it is en- 

3 
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tirely false. Sir Everard is gone down to 
Waverley-Honour, freed from all uneasi- 
nessy unless upon your own' account. But 
you are in peril yourself— your name is in 
every proclamation— warrants are out to 
apprehend you. How and when did you 
come here ?'" 

Edward told his story at lengthy sup- 
pressing his quarrel with Fergus; for, be- 
ing himself partial to Highlanders, he did 
not wish to give any advantage to the Co- 
lonel's national prejudice against them. 

" Are you sure it was your friend Glen's 
foot-boy you saw dead in Clifton-Moor ?'* 

" Quite positive.** 

'^ Then that little limb of the devil has 
cheated the gallows, for cut-throat was 
written in his face, though (turning to 
Lady Emily) it was a very handsome face 
too. But for you, Edward, I wish you 
would go down again to Westmoreland, or 
rather I wish you had never stirred from 
thence, for there is an embargo in all the 
sea- ports, and a strict search for adherents 
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of the Pretender ; and the tongue of that ' 
confounded woman will wag in her head 
like the clack of a mill, till some how or 
ottier she will detect Lieutenant Butler to 
be a feigned personage.'' ^ 

" Do you know any thing," asked Wa- 
verley, " of my fellow-traveller ?" 

^* Her husband was my serjeant-major 
for six years ; she was a buxom widow^ 
with a little money— he married her— was 
steady, and got on by being a good drilK 
I must send Spontoon to see what she is 
about: he will find her out among the old 
regimental connections. To-morrow you 
must be indisposed, and keep your room 
from fatigue. Lady Emily is to be your 
nurse, and Spontoon and I your atten- 
dants. You bear the name of a near re- 
lation of mine, whom none of my present 
people ever saw, except Spontoon, so there 
will be no immediate danger. So pray feel 
•your head ache and your eyes grow heavy 
as soon as possible, that you may be put 
upon the sick list ; and, Emily, do you or- 
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der an apartment for Frank Stanley, with 
all the attentions which an invalid may 
require.'* 

M In the morning the Colonel visited hi» 
guest. " Now," said he, " I have some 
good news for you. Your reputation as a 
gentlemafo and officer is effectually clear<< 
ed of neglect of duty, and accession to tne 

mutiny in G 's regiment 1 have had 

a correspondence on this subject with a 
very zealous friend of yours, your Scotch 
parson^ Morton ; his first letter was ad« 
dressed to Sir Everard, but I relieved the 
good baronet of the trouble of answering 
it. You must know, that your free-boot- 
ing acquaintance, Donald of the CaVt, has 
at length fallen into the hands of the Phi* 
listiiies. He was driving off the cattle of 
a certain proprietor^ called Killan~some- 
thing or other — '* 

/' Killancureit ?" 

'* The same— now the gentleman being, 
it seems, a great farmer, and having a spe* 
cial value for his breed of cattle, being, 
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moreover, rather of a timid disposition, 
had got a party of soldiers to protect his 
property. So Donald run his head un- 
awares into the lion's mouth, and was de- 
feated and made prisoner. Being ordered 
for execution, his conscience was assailed 
on the one hand by a catholic priest, on 
the other by your friend Morton, He re* 
pulsed the catholic chiefly on account of 
the doctrine pf extreme unction, which 
this economical gentleman considered as 
an excessive waste of oil. So his conver- 
sion; from a state of impenitence fell to 
Mr Morton's share, who, I dare say, ac- 
quitted himself excellently, though, I sup- 
pose, Bonald made but a queer kind of 
Christian after all. He confessed, how- 
ever, before a magistrate, one Major Mel- 
ville, who seems to have been a correct 
friendly sort of person, his full intrigue 
with . Houghton, explaining particularly 
how it was carried on, and fully acquit- 
ting you of the least accession to it. He 
also mentioned his rescuing you from the 
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hands of the volunteer officer^ a(nd send* 
ing you, by orders of the Pret — Chevalier 
I mean— as a prisoner to Doune, from 
whence he understood you were carried 
prisoner to Edinburgh. . These are parti- 
eulars which cannot but tell in your fa- 
vour. He hinted that he had been em- 
ployed to deliver and protect you^ and 
rewarded for doing so ; but he would not 
confess by whom, alleging; that though 
he would not have minded breaking any 
ordinary oath to satisfy the curiosity of 
Mr Morton, to whose pious admonitions 
he owed so much, yet, in the present cas^ 
he had been sworn to silence upon the 
edge of his dirk, which, it seems, cqnsti- 
•tated, in: his opinion^ an inviolable obliga- 
tion." 

" And what is become of him ?'* 
^^ O, he was hanged at Stirling after the 
rebels raised the siege, with his lieute- 
nant, and four plaids beside ; he having 
the advantage of a gallows more lofty thau 
his friends." 
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** Well, I have little cause either for 
regret or joy at his death ; and yet he has 
done uie both good and harm to a very, 
considerable extent*" 

" His confession, at least, will serve you* 
materially, since it wipes from your cha- 
racter all those suspicions which gave the 
accusation, against you a complexion of a- 
nature diflfierent from that with which so^ 
many unfortunate gentlemen, now, or late- 
ly, in arms against the government, may 
be justly charged. Their treasoui— I must 
give it its name, though you participate 
in its guilt — is ad action arising from 
mistaken virtue, and therefore cannot bo. 
classed as« a. disgrace, though it be dbulit-: 
less highly criminal. Where tha guilty 
are so numerous, clemencys must be ex« 
tended to far the greater-number.;! and I^ 
have little doubt t)f procuring a remission 
for you^ pxoviding we.can.keep you oiit ofc 
the claws of justice, till she has selected 
and gorged upon her victims ; for in this, 
as in other cases/ it will be according to^ 

I 2, 






the vulgar proverb^ First come first served. 
Besides, government are desirous at pre* 
sent to intimidate the English Jacobites^ 
among whom they can find few examples 
for punishment. This is a vindictive and 
timid feeling which will soon wear off, £or». 
of all nations, the English are least blood- 
thirsty by nature* But it exists at present, 
and you must, therefore, be kept out of 
the way in the mean time." 

Now entered Spontoon with an anxious 
countenance. By his negimental acquaint- 
anoris he had traced out Madame Nosebag, 
and. found her full of i^e, fuss, and fidget, 
at discovery of an impostor, who had tra* 
veiled from the north with her under the 
assumed iiame of Captain Butler of G — ^'s. 
dragoons. .She was going to lodge an in- 
fonnation on the subjecl^ to have hin^ 
sought for as an emissary of the Pretend* 
er; but Spontoon, (an old soldier,) while 
he pretentled to approve, contrived to 
make her delay her intention « No time^ 
however, wais to be lost ; the accuracy of 
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this good dame's description might pro- 
bably lead to the discovery that Waverlcy 
was the pretended Captain Butler ; an 
identification fraught with danger to Ed- 
ward, perhaps to his uncle, and even to 
Colonel Talbot Which way to direct his 
course was now the question. 
" To Scotland," said Waverley# 
" To Scotland?'' said the Colonel; ^'witb 
what purpose ? — ^Not to engage again with 
the rebels, I hope.** 

" No — I consider my engagement end- 
ed, when, after all my efforts, I could not 
rejoin them,^ and now by all accounts they 
are gone to make a winter campaign in 
the Highlandsy^ where such adherents as f ' 
am would rather be burdensome than use^ 
fuL Indeed, it seems likely that they only 
prolong the war to place the Chevalier's 
{>erson out of danger, and then to make 
some terms fpr themselves* To^ burden 
them with my presence would merely add 
another party, whom they would not give 
up, and couild not defend, I understand 



they left almost all their English adhe^ 
rents in garrison at Carlisle, for that very 
reason ; — and on a more general view, Co<^ 
lonely to confess the truth, though it may 
lower me in your opinion, I am heartily 
tired of the trade of war, and am, as Flet- 
cher's Humorous Lieutenant says, ' even 
as weary of this fighting' " 

" Fighting r pooh, what have you seen* 
hut a skirmish or two ? — Ah ! if you saw 
war on the grand scale — sixty or a hunr 
dred thousanid men in the field on each, 
sider 

^ I am not at all curious, Cblonel; — 
Enough, says oui: homely proverb, is as 
good as a feast The plumed troops and 
the big war used to enchant me in poe- 
try, but the night marches, vigils, couches 
under the wintry sky, and such accompar 
niments of the glorious trade, are noi at 
all to my taste in practice ;— Ihen for dry 
blows, I had my fill of fighting at Clifton, 
where I escaped by a hair's-breadth half a 
dozen times; and you, I should think" 
He stopped. 
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**^Had enough at Preston? yoii mean 
to say/' said the Colonel; laughing; ^^ but 
'tismy, vocation, Hal. '^ 

" It is not mine though/' said Waver* 
ley ; " and having honourably got rid of 
the sword which! drew only as a volun- 
♦eer, lam quite satisfied with my military 
experience, and shall be in no hurry to 
take it up again/' 

"I am very glad you are of that mindj 
'--but then what would you do in the 
north?'' 

** In the first place, there are some sea- 
ports oii the eastern coast of Scotland still 
iii the hands of the Chevalier's friends ; 
should I gain any of them, I can easily 
embark for the continent.'* 

** Good-^your second reason ?" 

« Why, to speak the very truth, there 
is a person in Scotland' upon whom I now 
find my> happiness depends more than I 
was always aware, and about whose situa*- 
tion I am very anxious*'* . 

^ Then Emily was right, and there is a 
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love aflair in the case after all ; and which 
of these two pretty Scotchwomen, whom 
you insisted upon my admiring, is the dis« 
tinguished fair? not Miss Gien— - I 
hope?" 

'' No/' 

" Ah, pass for the other; simplicity m^ 
be improved, but pride and conceit ne* 
ver. Well, I don't discourage you ; I think 
it will please Sir £verard> from what he 
said when I jested with him alK>ut it ;- 
only I hope that intolerable papa, with faia 
brogue, and his snuff, and his Latin, and 
his intolerable long stories about the Duke 
of Berwick, will find it necessary hereaff 
ter to be an inhabitant of foreign f^rta« 
But as to the daughter, though I tiiinkyou 
might find as fitting a match in England, 
yet, if your heart be really set upon this 
Scotch rose-bud^ why the Baronet has a 
greal opinion of her father and of bis fa- 
mily, and he wishes much to see you mar* 
ried and settled, both for your own sake 
zv^d tot that of the three ermines passant^ 



which may otherwise pass away altoge«* 
then But I will bring you his mind fully 
upon the subject, since you are debarred 
correspoi;idence for the present, for I think 
you will not be long in Scotland before 

^' Indeed ! and what can induce you to 
think of returning to Scotland? No re* 
lenting longings towards the land of mouu^ 
tains and Soods, I am afraid/' 

" None, on my word; but Emily V 
health is now, thank God, re-established^, 
and, to teU you the truth, I have little hopes 
of concluding the business which I have 
at present most at heart, until I caa have 
a personal interview with his Royal High- 
ness the Commander in Chief; for, as Fluel* 
len says, ^ the duke doth love me well, and 
I diank heaven I have deserved some love 
at his hands.' I am now going out for an 
hour or two to arrange matter^ for youF 
departure ; your liberty extends to the 
next room, Lady Emily's parlour, where 
you wUL find her when you aore disposed 



for music, reading, or conversation. We* 
have taken measures to exclude all ^er*- 
Vants but Spontoon> who is as true as 
steel/ 

In about two hours Colonel Talbot re- 
turned, and found* bis young friend con^ 
versing with his lady, she pleased with 
his manners and information, and he de- 
lighted at being restored, though but foF 
a moment, to the society af his own rank^ 
from which he had been for some time ex- 
cluded. 

" And HOW," said the Colonel, " heari 
my arrangements, for there is little time- 
to lose. This youngster, Edward Waver-- 
ley, alias Williams, alias Captain Butler,, 
must continue to pass by his fourth alias^ 
of Francis Stanley, my nephew ; her shall 
set out to-morrow for the North, and the 
chariot shall take him the first, two stages*. 
Spontoon shall then attend him ; and they' 
shall ride post as far as Huntingdon ;..andi 
the presence of Spontoon, well .known om 
the road as my servant, will check all dis-^. 
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position to enquiry. At Huntingdon you 
will meet the real Frank Stanley* He is 
studying at Cambridge; but, a little while 
ago, doubtful if Emily's health would per- 
mit me to go down to the North myself, 
I procured him a passport from the secre- 
tary of state's office to go in my stead. 
As he went chiefly to look after you, his 
journey is now unnecessary. He knows 
your story ; you will dine together at 
Huntingdon; and perhaps your wise heads 
may hit upon some plan for removing or 
diminishing, the danger of your farther 
progress northward. And now, (taking 
out a morocco case,) let me put you in 
funds for the campaign." 

" I am ashamed, my dear Colonel'* — 
^' Nay, yoii should command my purse 
in any event ; but this money is your own. 
Your father, considering the chance of 
your being attainted, left me his trustee 
for your advantage. So that you are 
worth above L. 15,000, besides Brere wood- 
Lodge — a very independent person, I pro- 
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mise you. There are bills heife for L.£00 ; 
^ny larger sum you may have, or credit 
abroad as soon as your motions require it'' 

The first use which occurred to Waver* 
ley of his newly-acquired wealth, was to 
write to honest Farmer Jopson, request- 
ing his acceptance of a silver tankard oa 
the part of his friend Williams, who had 
not forgotten the night of the eighteenth 
December last. He begged him at the 
same time carefully to preserve for him 
his Highland garb and accoutrements^ 
particularly the arms, curious in them^ 
selves,. and to which the friendship of the 
donors gave additional value. Lady Emily 
undertook to find some suitable token of 
remembrance^ likely to flatter the vanity 
and please the taste of Mrs Williams ; and 
the Colonel, who was a kind of farmer» 
promised to send the Ulswater patriarch 
an excellent team' of horses for cart and 
plough. 

One happy day Waverley spent in Lon- 
don; and, travelling in the manner pro- 
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jectedy be met with Frank Stanley at tiixn* 
tingdon. The two young men were ac- 
quainlfed' in .a minute. 

^^ I can read my uncle^s riddle/' aaid 
Stanley ; '^ the cautious old soldier did not 
care to hint to me tba:t I might hand over 
to you this passport, which I have no oc* 
casion for ; but if it should afterwards 
come out as the rattle-pated trick of a 
young Cantab, cela ne tire a rien. You are 
therefore to be Francis Stanley, with his 
passport.** This proposal appeared in ef- 
fect.to alleviate a great part of the diffi- 
culties which Edward must otherwise have 
encountered at every turn; and accord- 
ingly he scrupled not to avail himself of 
it| the more especially as he had discard- 
ed all political purposes from his present 
journey, and could not be accused of fur- 
thering machinations against the govern- 
ment while travelling under protection of 
the secretary's passport. 

The day passed merrily away. The 
young student was inquisitive about Wa- 
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verley's campaigns, and the manners of the 
Highlands, and Edward was obliged to sa- 
tisfy his curiosity by whistling a pibroch, 
dancing a strathspey, and singing a High- 
land song. The next morning Stanley rode 
a stage northwards with hianew friend, and 
parted from him with great reluctance, 
upon the remonstrances of Spontoon, who, 
accustomed to submit to discipline^ was 
rigid in enforcing it« 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Desolation* 

Waverli^y riding post, as was the usual 
fashion of the period, without any advei^- 
ture, save one or two queries, which the 
talisman of his passport sufficiently an* 
swered, reached the borders of Scotland. 
Here he heard the tidings of the decisive 
battle of CuUoden. It was no more than 
he had long expected, though the success 
at Falkirk had thrown a faint and setting 
gleam over the arms of the Chevalier. Yet 
it came upon him like a shock, by which he 
was for a time altogether unmanned. The 
generous, the courteous, the noble-mind- 
ed Adventurer, was then a fugitive, with 
a priee upon his head ; his adherents, so 
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brave, so enthusiastic, so faithful, were 
dead, imprisoned, or exiled. Where, nour, 
was the exalted and high-souled Fergus^ 
if, indeed, he had survived the night at 
Clifton? Where the pure- hearted and 
primitive Baron of Bradwardine, whose 
foibles seemed foils to set off the disinte- 
restedness of his disposition, his unshaken 
courage, and genuine goodness of heart ? 
They who clung for support to these 
fallen columns, Rose and Flora, where 
were they to be sought, and in what dis- 
tress must not the loss of their natural 
protectors have involved them ? Of Flora, 
he thought with the regard of a brother 
for a sister; of Rose, with a sensation yet 
more deep and tender. I;t might be still 
his fate to supply the want of those guar- 
dians they had lost. Agitated by these 
thoughts he precipitated his journey. 

When fae arrived at Edinburgh, where 
bis enquiries must necessarily commence, 
he fielt the full difficulty of his situation. 
Many inhabitants of that city had seen 



and known him as Edward Waverley; 
how, then, could he avail himself of a pass-^ 
port as Francis Stanley ? He resolved, 
therefore, to avoid all companyi and to 
move northward as soon as possible. He 
was, hoVever, obliged to wait a day or two 
in expectation of a letter from Colonel 
Talbot, and he was also to leave his own 
address, under his feigned character, at a 
place agreed upon. With this latter pur<^ 
pose he sallied out in the dusk through the 
well-known streets, carefully shunning ob- 
servation ; but in vain : one of the first 
persons whom he met at once recognized 
him. It was Mrs Flockhart, Fergus Mac- 
Ivor^s good-humoured landlady. 

" Gude guide us, Mr Waverley, is this 
you ? na, ye need na be feared for me. - I 
wad betray nae gentleman in your circum- 
stance — eh, lack-a«day ! lack-a-day ! here's 
a change o' markets ; how merry Colonel 
Mac Ivor and you used to be in our house !" 
And the good-natured widow shed a few 
natural tears« As there was no resisting 
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her claim of acquaintance, Waverley aq^ 
knowledged it with a good grace, as well 
as the danger of his own situation. ^' As it's 
nigh the darkening, sir, wad ye just step 
in bye to our house, and tak a dish p' tea? 
and I am sure if ye like to sleep in the lit- 
tle room, I wad tak care ye are no disturbr 
ed, and nae body wad ken ye ; for Kate and 
Matty, the limmers, gaed afF wi' twa o' 
Hawley's dragoons, and I hae twa new 
queans instead o' them/' 
. Waverley accepted her invitation, and 
engaged her lodging for a night or two, 
satisfied he would be safer in the house of 
this simple creature than any whei^e else. 
When he entered the parlour, his heart 
swelled to see Fergus's bonnet, with the 
white cockade, hanging beside the little 
mirror. 

, " Ay," said Mrs Flockhart, sighing, as 
she observed the direction of his cyes^ 
" the poor Colonel bought a new ane just 
the day before the march ; and I winna iet 
them tak that ane doon, but just to brush 



it ilka day mysell^ and whiles I look at it 
till I just think I hear him cry to Calium 
to bring him his bonnet, as he used to do 
when he was ganging out— It's unco silly — 
the neighbours ca me a Jacobite — but 
they may say their say— I am sure it's no 
for that — but he was as kind-hearted a 
gentleman as ever lived, and as weel-fa'rd 
too. Oh, d'ye ken, sir, whan he is to suf- 
fer ?'* 

" Suffer ! why, where is he P 

*^ Eh, Lord's sake ! d'ye no ken ? The 
poor Hieland body, Dugatld Mahony, cam 
here a while since wi' ane o' his arms cut 
off, and a sair cfow in the head — ye'll 
mind Dugald, he carried aye an axe on 
his shouther — and he cam here just beg- 
ging, as I may say, for something to eat* 
A weel, he tauld us the Chief, as they ca'd 
him, (but I aye ca' him the Colonel,) and 
Ensign Maccoixibich,that y<S mind weel, 
were ta'en somewhere beside the English 
border, when it was sae dark that his folk 
never missed him till it was ower late, and 
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they were like to gang cle^n daft. And 
he said that little Callum Beg, (he was a 
bauld mischievoiis callant that,) and your 
honour, were killed that same night in the 
tuilzie, and mony mae bra' men. But he 
grat when he spak o' the Colonel, ye ne- 
ver saw the like. And now the word gangs 
the Colonel's to be tried, and to suffer wi' 
them that were ta*en at Carlisle.*' 

" And his sister ?** 

" Ay, that they ca'd the Lady Flora — 
weel, she*8 away i^p to Carlisle to him, 
and lives wi' some grand papist lady there- 
abouts to be pear him." 

" And^*' said Edward, " the other young 
lady ?" 

" Whilk other ? I ken only of ae sister 
the Colonel had." 

'^ I mean Miiss 6radwardine>" said Ed- 
ward 

" Ou, ay:; the Laird's daughter. She was 
a very bonny las&ie, poor thing, but faf 
shyer than Lady Flora." 

" Where is she, for God's sake ?'* 
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^' Ou,^ wha kens where ony o' tbem is 
now ? Puir things, they're sair ta*en down 
for their white cockades and their white 
Toses ; but she gaed north to her father's 
in Perthshire, when the government troops 
cam back to £dinbro\ There was some 
pretty men amang them^ and ane Major 
Whacker was quartered on me, a very 
civil gentleman ; but O, Mr Waverley, he 
was naething sae w^el fa'rd as the poor 
Colonel." 

*' Do you know what is become of Miss 
Bradwardine's father r" 

'^ The auld Laird ? Na, naebody kens 
that ; but they say he fought very hard in 
that bUiidy battle at Inverness ; and Dea* 
4:on Clank, the white-iron smith> says that 
the government folk are sair agane him 
for having been out twice; and troth he 
might hae ta'en warning, but there's nae 
fule like an auld fule : the puir Colonel 
was only out ance." 

Such conversation contained almost all 
the good-natured widow knew of the fate 
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of her late lodgers and acquaintances ; but 
it was enough to determine Edward, at 
ail hazards, to proceed instantly to Tully- 
Veolan, where he concluded be should see, 
or at least hear something of Rose. He 
therefore left a letter for Colonel Talbot 
at the place agreed upon, signed by his 
assumed name, and giving for his address 
the post town next to the Baron's resi* 
dence. 

From Edinburgh to Perth he took post- 
horses, resolving to make the rest of his 
journey on foot; a mode of travelling to 
which he was partial, and which had the 



advantage of permitting a deviation from 
the road when he saw parties of military 
at a distance. His campaign had consi- 
derably strengthened his constitution, and 
improved his habits of enduring fatigue. 
His baggage he sent before him as oppbr- 
tunity occurred. 

As he advanced northward, the traces 
of war became visible. Broken carriages, 
^ead horses, unroofed cottages, trees fell- 
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ed for palisades, and bridges destroyed, or 
only partially repaired ; all indicated the 
movements of hostile armies. In those 
places where the gentry were attached to 
the Stuart cause, their houses seemed dis- 
mantled or deserted, .the usual course of 
what may be called ornamental labour was 
totally interrupted, and the inhabitants 
were seen gliding about with fear, sorrow, 
and dejection in their faces. 

It was evening when he approached 
the village of Tully-Veolan, with feelings 
and sentiments — how different from those 
.which attended his first entrance I Then 
life was so new to him, that a dull or dis- 
agreeable day was one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes which his imagination anticipa- 
ted, and it seemed to him that his time 
ought only to be consecrated to elegant 
or amusing study, and relieved by social 
or youthful frolic Now, how changed, 
how saddened, yet. how elevated was his 
character, within the course of a very few 
months ! Danger and misfortune are ra- 
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pid, though severe teachers. *' A sadder 
atid a wiser man^f' he felt, in internal con- 
fidence and mental dignity, a compensa- 
tion for the gay dreams which in his case 
experience had so rapidly dissolved^ 

As he approached the village, he araw, 
with surprise and anxiety, that a party of 
soldiers were quartered near it; and, what 
was worse, that they seemed stationary 
there. This he conjectured from a feW^^ 
tents which he beheld glimmering upon 
what was called the Common Moor. To 
avoid the risk of being stopped and ques- 
tioned in a place where he was so likely to 
be recognized, he fetched a large circuity 
altogether avoiding the hamlet, and ap- 
proaching the upper gate of the avenue 
by a bye-path well known to him. A sin- 
gle glance announced that great changes 
had taken place. One leaf of the gate, 
entirely broken down, and split up for fire* 
wood, lay in piles ready to be taken away ; 
the other swung uselessly about upon its 
loosened hinges. The battlements above 
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the gate were broken and thrown down, 
and the carved Bears, which were said to 
have done sentinel's duty upon the top«for 
centuries, now hurled from their posts, lay 
among the rubbish. The avenue was cruel- 
ly wasted. Several large trees were felled 
and left lying across the path ; and the 
cattle of the villagers,, and the more rude 
hoofs of dragoon horses^, had poached into 
black mud the verdant turf which Waver- 
ley had so much admired 
. Upon entering the court-yard, Edward 
saw the fears realized which these circum- 
stances had excited. The place had been 
sacked by the King's troops, who, in wan- 
ton mischief, had even attempted to burn 
it; and though the thickness of the walls 
had resisted the fire, unless to a partial 
extent, the stables and out*houses were 
totally consumed. The towers and pin- 
nacles of the main building were scorched 
and blackened ; the pavement of the court 
broken and shattered ; the doors torn dowit 
entirely^ or hanging by a single hinge ;. the 
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windows dashed in and demolished, and 
the court strewed with articles of ifumi- 
ture broken into fragments. The acces- 
saries of ancient distinction, to which the 
Baron, in the pride of his heart, had attach- 
ed so much importance and veneration^ 
were treated with peculiar contumely. The 
fountain was demolished, and the spring, 
which had supplied it, now flooded the 
court*yard« The stone bason seemed to be 
destined for a difinking-trough for cattle, 
from the manner in which it was arranged 
upon the ground. Thie whole tribe of Bears, 
large and small, had experienced as little 
favour as those at the head of the avenue, 
and one or two of the family pictures, 
which seemed to have served as targets for 
the soldiers, lay on the ground in tatters. 
With an aching heart Edward viewed these 
wrecks of a mansion so respected. But his 
anxiety to learn the fate of the proprietors, 
and his fears as to what that fate might be, 
increased with every step. When he entertd 
upon the terrace, new scenes of desolation 
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were visible. The ballustrade was broken 
down, the walls destroyed, the borders over- 
grown with weeds, and the fruit-trees cut 
down or grubbed up. In one copartment 
of this old-fashioned garden were two im- 
mense horse-chesnut trees, of whose size 
the Baron was particularly vain : too lazy, 
perhaps, to cut them down, the spjoilers, 
with malevolent ingenuity, had mined 
them, and placed a quantity of gunpow* 
der in the cavity. One had been shivered 
to pieces by the explosion, and the wrecb 
lay -scattered around, encumbering tlie 
ground it had so long shadowed. The 
other mine had been more partial in its 
effect. About one-fourth of the trunk of 
the tree was torn from the mass, which; 
mutilated and defaced on the one side^ 
still spread on the other its ample and un-t 
diminished boughs. 

Amid these general marks of ravage, 
there were some which more particularly 
addressed the feelings of Waverley. View* 
ing the front of the building, thus wasted 

K 2 
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and defaced, his eyes naturally sought the 
little balcony which more properly be- 
longed to Rose's apartment— her iroisieme 
or rather cinquieme etage. It was easily dis-. 
covered, for beneath it lay the stage-flow* 
ers and shrubs, with which it was her pride^ 
to decorate it, and which had been hurled 
from the bartizan: several of her books 
were mingled with broken flbwer-pots arid 
other remnants. Among these Waverlcy 
distinguished one of his own, a small copy 
of Ariosto^ and gathered it as a treasure^ 
though wasted by the wind and rain. 
While, plunged in the sad reflections which 
the scene excited, he was' looking around 
for some one who might explain the fate 
of the inhabitants, he heard a voice from 
the interior of the building, singing, in 
well-remembered accents, an old Sa 
song : 



** They came upon ua in the night, 
And brake my bower and slew my knight f 
My servants a* for life did fleei 
And left us in extremitie*. 

7 




Thejr slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 
They slew my knight an(} drave his gear ; 
The moon may set> the sun may rise> 
But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes.'' 

^ Alas/' thought Edward, " is it thou? 
Poor helpless being, art thou alone left, 
to gibber and moan, and fill with thy wilfl 
and unconnected scraps of minstrelsy the 
halls that protected thee ?" He then call- 
ed first low, and then louder, " Davie — 
Davie Gellatley !'! 

The poor simpleton shewed himself from- 
among the ruins df a sort of green-house, 
that once terminated what was called the 
Terrace-walk, but at first sight of a stran- 
ger retreated) as if in terror, Waverley, 
remembering his habits, began to whistle 
a tune to which he was partial, which 
Davie had expressed great pleasure ia 
listening to, and had picked up from^ 
him by the ear. Our hero's minstrelsy 
no more equalled that of Blondel, than 
poor Davie resembled Coeur de Lion ; bub 
the melody- had the same effect of produ«^ 
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cing recognition. Davie agaim stoie from 
his lurking place, but timidly, while Wa- 
verley, afraid of frightening him, stood 
making the most encouraging signals he 
could devise.-r^* It's his ghaist,'* muttered 
Davie ; yet, coming nearer, he seemed to 
acknowledge his living acquaintance. The 
poor fool himself seemed the ghost of what 
he had been. The sort of peculiar garb in 
which he had been attired in better days, 
shewed only miserable rags of its whim- 
sical finery, the lack of which was oddly 
j|upplied by the remnants of tapestried 
hangings, window-curtains, and shreds of 
pictures, with which he had bedizened his 
tatters. His face, too, had lost its vacant 
and careless air, and the poor creature look- 
ed hollow-eyed, meagre, half-starved, and 
nervous, to a pitiable degree. After long 
hesitation, he at length approached Wa- 
verley with some confidence, looked him 
sadly in the face, and said, ^' A' dead and 
gane — a' dead and gane." 
" Who are dead ?" said Wavepley, forget- 
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ting the incapacity of Davie to hold any 
connected discourse. 

" Baron — and Baillie— and Sanders San- 
dersoti — and Lady Ros^ that sang sae 

sweet— A* dead and gane— dead and gane. 

» 

But follow, follow xnci 

While glow-worms light the lea, 

I'll shew ye where the dead should he- 
Each in his shroud. 
While winds pipe loud» 
And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud« 

Follow, follow me ; 

Br^ve should he be * 

That treads by the night the dead man's lea.*' 

With these words, chaunted in a wild 
and earned totie, he made a sign to Wa- 
verley to follow him, and walked rapidly 
towards the bottom of the garden, tracing 
the batik of the stream, which, it may be 
remembered, was its eastern boundary. Ed- 
ward, over whom an involuntary shudder- 
ing stble at the import of his words, fol- 
lowed him in 6ome hope of an* explanation; 
As the house was evidently deserted^ he 
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could hope to find among the ruins no 
more rational informer. 

Davie walking very fast» soon reached 
the extremity of the garden, and scram- 
bled oyer the ruins of the wall which once 
had divided it from the wooded glen in 
which the old Tower of TuUy-Veolan was 
situated. He then jumped down into the 
bed of the stream, and, followed by Waver- 
ley, proceeded at a great pace, climbing 
over some fragments of rock, and turning 
with difficulty round others.. They passed 
beneath the ruins of the castle ; Waverley 
followed, keeping up with his guide with 
difficulty, for the twilight began to fall. 
Following the descent of the stream a little 
lowers he totally lost him, but a twinkling 
light,, which he now discovered among the 
tangled copse-wood and bushes, seemed a 
surer guide, ^e soon pursued a very un- 
couth path ; and by its guidance at length 
reached the door of a wretched hut. A 
fierce barking of dogs was at first heard, 
but k stilled at bis approach. A voice 



sounded from within, and he held it mojst 
prudent to listen before he advanced. 

'* Wba has thou brought here, thou un- 
sonsy villain, thou?" said an old woman, 
apparently in great indignation* He heard 
Davie Gellatley, in answer, whistle a part 
of the tunJ5 b}* which he had recalled him« 
sdlf to the simpletons memory, and had 
now no hesitation to knock at the door. 
There was a dead silence instantly within^ 
except the deep growling of the dogs ; and 
he next heard the mistress of the hut ap- 
proach the door, not probably for the sake 
of undoing a latch, but of fastening a bolt. 
To prevent this, Waverley lifted the latch 
himself. 

In front was an ofd wretched-lgoking 
woman> exclaiming, "Wha comes into folks 
houses in this gait, at this time o^ the 
night?" Oa one side, two grim and half- 
starved deer greyhounds laid aside their 
ferocity at his appearance, and seemed to 
recognise him. On the other side* half-^ 
concealed by the oponed door, yet^appa* 
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rently seeking that concealment reluctant- 
ly, with a cocked pistol in his right-hand/ 
and hi3 left in the act of drawing another 
from his belt, stood a tall honey gaunt 
figure in the remnants of a faded uniform^ 
and a beard of three weeks growth. 

It was. the fiaron of Bradwardine. — It is 
unnecessary to add, that he threw aside 
his weapon, and greeted Waverley with a 
hearty embrace. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

\ 

Comparing of Notes. 

The Baron's story was short, when di- 
vested of the adages and common-places^ 
Latin^ English, and Scotch, with which 
his erudition garnished it. He insisted 
much upon his grief at the loss of Edward 
and of Glennaquoicb, fought the fields 
of Falkirk and CuUoden, and related how, 
after all was lost in the last battle, he had 
returned home under the idea of more 
easily finding shelter among his own te* 
nants, and on his own estate, than else- 
where. A party of soldiers had been sent 
to lay waste his property, for clemency 
was not the order of the day. Their pro- 
ceedings, however, were checked by an 
order from the civil court The estate, it 
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was found, might not be forfeited to the 
crowD) to the prejudice of Malcolm Brad« 
wardine of Inch-Grabbit, the heir-male^ 
whose claim could not be prejudiced by 
the Baron's attainder, as deriving no right 
through him, and who, therefore, like 
other heirs of entail in the s^me situation, 
entered upon possession. But unlike many 
in similar circumstances, the new laird 
speedily shewed that he intended utterly to 
exclude his predecessor from aU benefit pr 
advantage in the estate, and that it w'as 
his purpose to avail himself of the old Ba* 
ron*s evil fortune, to the full extent. This 
was the more ungenerous, as it was general- 
ly known, that from a romantic idea of not 
prejudicing this young man's right as heiT- 
niale, the Baron had refrained from set- 
tling his estate on his daughter. In the 
Baron's own words, " The matter did not 
coincide with the feelings of the commons 
of Brad wardine, Mr Waverley ; and the te- 
nants were slack and repugnant in payment 
of their mails and duties ; and when my 
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kinsman came to the village wi* the new 
factor, Mr James Howie, to lift the rents, 
some wan-chancy person — I suspect John 
Heatherbiutter, the auld game-keeper, that 
was out wi' me in the year fifteen— fired 
a shot at him in the gloaming, whereby 
he was so affrighted, that I may say with 
TulUus in Catilinam, Abiit, evasit, erupit^ 
^ugit. He fied, sir, as one may say, ii>* 
continent to Stirling. And now he hatb 
advertised the estate for sale, being him^ 
self the last substitute in this entail. — And 
if I were to grieve about sic matters, this 
would grieve me mair than its passing from 
my immediate possession, whilk, by th« 
course of nature, must have happened in 
a few years. Whereas now it passes from 
the lineage that should have possessed it 
in sacula saculorum. But God's will be done, 
humana perpessi sunius. Sir John of Brad- 
wardine — Black Sir John, as he is called—- 
who was the common ancestor of our house 
and the Inch-G rabbits, little thought such, 
a person would have sprung from his loins« 
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Meantime, he has accused me to some of 
the primatesy the rulers for the time, as if 
I were a cut-throat, and an.abettor of bra* 
voes and assassinates, and Coupe*jarrets. 
And they have sent soldiers here to. abide 
on the estate^and hunt me like a partridge 
upon the mountains, as Scripture says of 
.good King David, or like our valiant Sir 
William Wallace,-— not that I bring myself 
into comparison with either* — I thought, 

« 

when I heard you at the door, they had 
driven the auld deer to his den at last; 
and so I e'en proposed to die at bay, like 
a buck of the first head.-^But now, Ja- 
^xiet, canna ye gie us something for sup- 
per?'' 

" Ou, ay, sir, I'll brander the moor-fowl 
that John Heatherblutter brought in this 
morning; and ye see puir Davie's roasting 
the black hen's eggs. I dare say, Mr Wau- 
verley, ye never kend that a' the eggs tl^t 
were saie weel roasted at supper in the Ha-? 
house were aye turned by our Davie ;-^ 
there's no the like o' him ony gate for 
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powtering wr his fingers amang the het 
peat^asbes, and roasting eggs/' DaVie all 
this while lay with his nose almost in the 
fire, nuzzling among the aslies, kicking 
hi3 heels, mumbling to himself, and turn- 
ing the eggs as they lay in the hot embers^ 
as if at once to confute the proverb, that 
'^ there goes reason to roasting of eggs,*' 
and to justify the eulogium whi<:h poor 
Janet poured out upon 

** Him whom she loved, her idiot boy.** 

*' Davie's no sa« silly as folks tak him 
for, Mr Wauverley ; he wadna hae brought 
you here unless he had kend ye was a 
friend to his honour— indeed the very dogs 
kend ye, Mr Wauverley, for ye was aye 
kind to beast and body.— I can tell you a 
story o' Davie, wi' his Honour's leave : His 
Honour, ye see, being under hiding in thae 
sair times— the mair's the pity— he lies 
a' day, and whUes a' night, in the cove in 
the dern hag; but though it's a bieldy 
eneugh bit; and the auld gudeman o' Corse 
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Cleugh has pang'd it wi' a kemple o* atiae 
amaist, yet when the country's quiet, and 
the night very cauld, his Honour whiles 
creeps down here to get a warm at the 
inglci and a sleep amang the blankets, and 
gangs awa' in the morning. And so ae 
morning siccan a fright as I got ! twa. un- 
lucky red-coats were up for black ^fishing^ 
or some siccan ploy, for the neb o' them's 
never out of mischief; and they just got 
a glisk o'^ his honour as he gaed into the 
woody and banged off a gun at him. I out 
like a jer-falcon, and cried, — * Wad they 
fihute ah honest woman's poor innocent 
bairn?' and I fleyt at them, and threepit it 
was my son ; and they damned and swuir 
at me that it was the auld rebel, as the vil- 
lains ca'd his Honour ; and Davie was in 
the wood^ and heard the tuilzie^ and he, 
just out of his ain head, got up the auld 
grey mantle that his Honour had flung off 
him .to gang the faster, and he cam out 
o' the v-eiry same bit o' the wood, majoring 
and looking about sae like his honour, that 
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tbey were clean beguiled, and thought 
they had letten aff their guii at crack- 
br^in'd Sawney, as they ca* him ; and they 
gae me sixpence, and twa saumon fish, to 
say naething about it. — Na, na, Davie's no 
just like other folk, puir' fallow; but he*s 
no sae ^illy as folk tak him for. — But, to 
be sure, how can we do eneugh for his 
Hotiour, when we and ours have lived on 
his ground this twa hundred years; and 
wheii he keeped my puir Jamie at school 
and college, and even at the Ha'-house, tilt 
he gaed to a better place ; and when' he 
saved me frae being' ta'en to Perth as a 
witch— ^Lord forgiethem that would touch 
sic a puir silly auld body— and has main« 
tained puir Davie at het^ and manger 
maist feck o' bis life ?" Waverley at length 
found an opportunity to interrupt Janet's 
narrative, by an enquiry after Miss Brad- 
wardise; 

*' She's Weel and safe, thank God ! at 
the Duchran," answered the Baron ; " the 
laird's distantly related to us, and more 
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nearly to my chaplain, Mr Rubrick ; and, 
though he be of Whig principles, yet he's 
not forgetful of auld friendship at this 
time. The Baillie's doing what he can to 
save something out of the wreck for puir 
Rose ; but I doubt, I doubt, I shall never 
see her again, for I maun lay my banes in 
some far country." 

** Hout na, your honour; ye were just 
as ill aff in the feifteen, and gat the bon- 
iiie bardnie back, an a' \ and now the eggs 
is ready, and the muir-cock'is brandered, 
and there's ilk ane a trencher and some 
saut, and the heel o' the white loaf that 
cam frae the Baillie's; and therc'5 plen- 
ty 0' brandy in the greybeard that Luckie 
Maclearie seiU: down, and winna ye be 
i^upped like princes ?" 

*' I wish one Prince, at least, of our ac- 
quaintance may be no worse oiF," said the 
Baron to Waverley, who joined him in 
cordial hopes for the safety of the unfor- 
tunate Chevalier. 

They then began to talk of their future 

1 



prospects. Th6 Baron's plan was very 
simple. It was, to escape to France, 
where, by the interest of his old friends^ 
he bo^^ to get isom^ 'atilitary emt)lby*» 
njent, of Which he fetiH conceii^ed hitnSelf 
t^ptSihle. Hekvittd Waveriey to go with 
hitn, a proposal in 'vi^hich he acquiesced, 
providing the interest of Colonel Talbot 
should fail in prbcnring his patddn. Ta- 
citly he hoped the Baron would sanctibti 
his addreisses to Rose, stnd give him a right 
to assist him iii his exile, but hb forbore 
to Hpeak on this subject until his oWn fat^ 
fchoilld be decided. They thtfn talkfed of 
GMennaquoibh, for whom the Baron ex- 
pressed great anxiety, ^though, he obser- 
ved, he was ** the very AchiWes of Horatius 
Flaccus, 

S[ikipi{ger, itiicimdiid, iiietorabtis, Acer. 

*' Which has^ been thus rendered veftiacu- 
lirly by Struan Robertson : 

VOL. III. ti 
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A fiery etter-cap» a fractious chiel, 

Ab het as gipgeri and as stieve as steel.*' 



Flora had a large and unqualified share 
of the good old man's sympathy. . 
. It was naw wem'ing late. Old Janet 
got into some kind of Icennel behind the 
hallan ; Davie had been long asleep and 
snoring between Ban and Buscar. These 
do^s had followed him to the hut after the 
mansion*house was deserted, and there 
constantly resided ; and their ferocity, with 
^be old woman's reputation of being a 
bitchy contributed a good deal to keep 
people from the glen. With this view» 
Baillie Macwheeble suppUed Janet under- 
hand with meal for their maintenance^ and 
2ilso with little articles of luxury for his pa- 
tron's use, in supplying which much pre- 
caution was necessarily used. After some 
compliments, the Baron occupied his usual 
couch, and Waverley reclined in an easy 
chair of tattered velvet, which had once 
^garpished the state bed-room of TuUy- 
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Veolan, (for the furniture of this mansion 
was now scattered through all the cotta* 
ges in the vicinity,) and went to sleep as 
comfortably as in a bed of down. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
More Explanation. 

With the first dawn of day, old Janet 
was scuttling about her house to wake the 
Baron, who usually slept sound and hea- 
vily. 

*' I must go bac V he said to Waver- 
ley, *' to my cove ; will you walk down 
the glen wi' me ?" They went out toge- 
ther, and followed a narrow and entangled 
foot-path, which the occasional passage of 
anglers, or wood-cutters, had traced by 
the side of the stream. On their way, the 
Saron explained to Waverley, that he 
would be under no danger in remaining a 
day or two at TuUy-Veolan, and even in 
being seen walking about^ if ke used the 



precmition of pretending' that be was Idok^ 
ing at the estate as agents op sunreyior^ for 
On English geiktifemany who desigoed to 
¥e porohasen Withr this view» ht reconw 
mended to faim ta Tisit the Bailltei who 
4itiU lived at the factor's hoosey called Lit- 
tie Veolan/ about a mile from the riil^e; 
though be ^ was t& remove' at next term^ 
Stanleys piissport would be an answer ta 
ttie^fiker who commanded the military^;, 
and as to any of tbo' country people Who 
might recognise Waverley, the Baron assu^ 
fed him he was^ in; nor danger of being 
betray^ by the to. 

«< I believe," said thb old man^ ''half 
tlie people^ of the barony know thalr the 
aukt laird is somewhere hereabout; for I 
see. they do not sn^r a single bairn to come 
herea bird*nestiag; a practice^ wfailk, when 
I waS' in full possession' of my power as 
baron^ I was unable totally to interdict. 
Nay^ I often find bits of things in my way, 
that the poor bodies, God help them ! leave 
there, beo«use they think they may be 
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useful to me. I hope they will get a wifter 
master, and as kind a one as I was*^"' 

A natural sigh. closed the sentence; bul 
the quiet equanimity with which the Baron 
endured his. misfortunes^ had something 
in it venerable and even sublime. There, 
was no fruitlesff^^ repining, no turbid me- 
lancholy ; he bore hifi lot, and the bard« 
ships which it involved,, with a good-hu- 
mouredy though serious composure, and 
used no violent language against the pre* 
vailing party. . 

^^ I did what I thought my duty/'. said 
the good old man, ^' and doubtless th^ 
ate doing what they think theirs. It 
grieves me sometimes to look upon^ these 
blackened walls of the house of my ances- 
'tors; but doubtless officers cannot always 
keep the sofdiers' hand fr<Hn depredation 
and spuizie ; and Gustavus Adolphus hijm- 
i^elfi as ye may read in Colonel Munro his 
Expedition with the worthy Sisots regi- 
ment called Mackay's regiment, did often 
permit it — Indeed I haye myself seen as 
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sad sights as Tally- Veolan now is, when T 
served with the Mareschal Duk« of Bex-' 
wick. To be sure we may say with Virgi- 
lius Maro, Fuimus Trocs — and there*s the 
end of an auld sang; But houses and fa- 
milies and men have a' stood Ian g enough 
when they have stood till they fall wi"^ 
honour ; and now 1 hae gotten a house 
that is not unlike a damus irfft'wia"— they 
were now standing below a steep rock; 
" We poor Jacobites,'' continued the Ba- 
ron, looking up> " are now like the conies' 
in Holy Scripture, (which the great tra- 
veller Pococke calleth Jerboa,) a feeble 
people, that make our abode in the rocks. 
So, fare ye wcel| my good laid, till we - 
meet at Janet's in the even, for I must 
get into my Patmos, which is no easy mat*' 
ter for my auld stiff limbs." 

With that he began to ascend the rock^ 
striding, with the help of his hands, from** 
one precarious fbotstep to another, till he 
got about halfway up, where two or three 
bunfaes xoncealed the mouth of a hole, re-< 
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sembliog an avep, ii^to. whicb ike B/aLHOEk 
insiou^teid/ fifst his beaid anid shjpuldffi^i. 
and then^ by slow grac^atipiiy tbe rest of 
his long body, hi^ leg% wA feet fins^Uy 
disappearing, coiled up like a hugig anake 
entering hi$ retreat^or a Ioi>g pedigree in- 
troduced wit^ ca^ea^d difQcvIty in t^ the 
narrow pigep^'^holei pf an old cs^bivv^t^ 
Waveile^^ ha4 tb^curipsity tojcl^ipb^rtup- 
and look ia upai\ him in hw. dci^^ as tb« 
lurking-place migbt well b^ t<(jrip^. Up- 
qn tb^ whole, h^ lookcidnot unlik^^ thatt 
ijig^niaas puzzle, QBMed O' re^Un dbaAth^, 
thqmaryel of chil4r^% (aiQd of eKxnQ gr<>wiir 
people kK), rinyselrfedr onef) who caci; nei^ 
tber comptehend the my^tevy ^ow it has 
got in, OF hp w itfs to foe takfiu. out; . The: 
cave was very iiifntoiw, toer loiW ini therroof 
to admit of hisstJandingucirahnDst o£his; 
sH^jog upy;thQug^(henmdis aDcitimawkwai'd 
attetnpt&i at the iafeterripasturei. Htssole 
amusemtsnt: wasr tbe/p«nxsal. of his* old 
friemlfrittiffi Li vius/, varied/ by occasional^ 
ly scratoh&n^ Latb^- proverbs ami testisL of 
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Scnpture with bid knife on the roof and 
walls of hh fortalice, which were of sand» 
stime. As tbd cave. was: dry and. filled with 
clean straw aind withered fern, ^* it made/'; 
as he said, coiling himself up with an air 
of sno^ness and comfort which, contrasted 
strangely with htftfiituatton^-^f' it made, un*: 
less when the wind was due n;orth, a very 
passable gite for an old soldier/' Neither,; 
as he observed, was bei without sentries for 
the pwpose of recQgni2ing. Davie and his» 
mother were constantly on the wotch^ to 
discover and avert danger ; and it was sin- 
gular what instances of address seenied dic^*^ 
tated by the instinctive attachment of ther 
poof simpleton, when his patron's safety^ 
was concerned* 

With Janet,: Edward now sought an iti^ 
terview. He had recognised her at first 
sight as the old woman who had nursed 
him during, his sickness^ after hb deliver^ 
ance from Gifted Gilfillan. The hut'also,^ 
though a little repaired^ and somewhat 

I* 2' 
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better furnished^ was cer^miy the place 
of his confinement ; and he boikt recollect* ' 
ed on the common moor of Tully«Veola]i ' 
the trunk df a large decayed tree, called 
the trjfsting'tree, which he bad no doubt* 
was the same at which the Highlanders^ 
rendezvoused on that memorable night. 
All this be bad combined in his imagtaa* 
lion the night before ; but reasons; which' 
may probably occurto the reader, prevent- 
edhim from catechising Janet in. presence 
of the Baron. 

He now commenced the task in good 
earnest ; and the first question was, Who 
was the yout^g lady who vbited the hut 
during bi& illness? Janet paused for a' 
little; and then observed, that, to keep 
the secret now, would neither do gtod or 
ill io any. body. 

^* It.was just a leddy, that has na her 
equal in the M'orld^Miss Rose Brad war- 
diner 

'^ Then Miss Rose was probably also the 
author of my deliverance," inferred Wa* 
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Yerley, delightfd at the confirmation of 
as idea which local circumstances had al« 
ready induced him to ei^tertain. 

*^ I wot wcel, Mr Wauverleyi and that 
wa» she e'en; but sair, sair angry and af- 
fronted wad she hae been, puir thing, if 
ille had thought ye had been ever to ken 
a word about the matter ; for she gard me 
speak aye Gaelic when* ye was in hear-^ 
i^g, to mak ye trow we were i|i the Hie- 
lands. I can speak it weil eneugh^ for my 
mother was a Hieland woman/' 
' A few more questions now brought out 
the whole mystery respecting Waverley's 
deliverance from the bondage in which he 
left Cairnvreckan. Never did music sound 
sweeter to an amateuri than the drowsy 
tautology with which old Janet detailed 
every circumstance, thrilled upon the ears 
40^ Waverley. But my reader is not a lover, 
and I must spare his patience, by attempt- 
ing to condense, within reasonable corn* 
^asS| the narrative which old Janet spread 
through a barangue^ of nearly two hours. 



Wbea Wai^edeyr comntuaitoailed to Fer ^ 
gus tiielett6nhe:liad>riS](^Vcidiiirom Bk^ 
Bradwardine,; b}r BavierGdUodejF, ;g}fii^ 
anracOQttnt of TuUy-Vf^ad'beiDg^occBpi^ 
ed by a small p^ty o^ soldieii^ ihnti dp? 
cum&taiice had struck up0XkAh/9ih\X^'9sd 
aattve miad of the Cli^iefteum» Eag^r^ 
di&tr«»s> and Aarraw th^ posts of • the eo^ 
myy desiroits; to pcei^etrt tbetri establisbiog 
a.gnrmon. so'i^ear.him^iand wtlHag aJMft 
to oblige tbe;Baratiy-«-forhefofltieuhad.tfa)i 
idea of a mainriage with : Rose- floating 
thi^oogh hie vhrain^r-W resolixcfd ^ to si^iid 
^&me of his p0ople to di4v^ oiut. the/ r^ob* 
coats, a&d to^bringRoae |o GieBUKaqnoii&hb 
But just as. he badr oiideredf fiMAt^witii^ 
small, party o^. tbts duty, the news of 
Coper's ha viug marcibQd itttd the Higl»- 
IfLfids tomeet aaad disporse the» Ibree^ of 
th& Gbevalic^r^* ere thegricsfne^ tO' adu^adv 
x>bHg^d him <io jiwin^ ther staAdaTd.mtth' bis 
iUibole fcirce& 

He-seut tpi oidef : Donald fican to atteisd 
him^but fchatoautiottS5fjDceboote% vi^hoAveU 
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uttderatobd' tbe value of a separate com^ 
mand^ instead of joinings sent such apolo^ 
giesaathe pressufreof the times compeHed 
Fergus ' to admit as ' curretnt, though not 
without the iatevnal resolution of being 
revengeid oa him for bis procrafctltiatioQ; 
time and place oonvenient. Howevet^ as 
he could not amend the matter^ he (issued 
orders to Donald to desc^od into the low 
country, dnve the soldiers frbm.TuUy^- 
Veolan, and, paying all respect to the maof 
Monof the Baron, to.take his abode somer 
where near it, for protection of his daugh- 
ter and family, and to harass ^ and chase 
a.way any of the armed voluateers^ or 
small parties of military, which he might 
find moving about in the vicinity. 

Aa this charge formed a. sort of roving 
x^ontmissiout which Donald proposed to 
interpret in the u^y most advantageous 
to himself y as he was relieved froni^the 
immediate terror of Fergu$) and as hehjad 
from fcfrmer secret services some interest 
in. the councils of the Chevalier, be tewlr 
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vtdto make hay while the sun shone. He 
achieved, without difficulty, the task c€ 
driving the soldiers fVonx Tu|ly-VeoUn; 
but, although he did not venture to en* 
Croach'upon the interior of the family, or- 
to disturb Miss Rose, being unwilling to 
make himself a powerful enemy in the 
Chevalier's army, .... 

^< For well he knew the Baron'swrsdi was deadly,'^ ' 

yet he set about to raise contributions 
and exactioQSf upon the tenantry, and 
otherwise to turn tbe war to his own ad- 
vantage. Mieanwhile he mounted the white 
cockade, and waited' upon Rose with a 
pretext of great devotion for the service 
in which lier father was engaged, and 
many apologies for the freedom he must 
necessarily use for the support of his peo- 
ple. It was at this moment thdt Rose 
learned, by open-mouthed fame, with all 
sort of exaggeration, that Waverley had 
killed the smith at Cairavreckan, in an at* 
tendpt to arrest him, had been cast into a 
dungeon by Major Melville of Cairnvrec- 
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kan, Mtd was to be executed by martial 
law within tfareedays. In the agony whiejb^ 
these: tidings excited^ she proposed to Do'Ti 
naId:Bean the rescue of the prisoner. It 
was. the very sort of service whiicbhe was: 
desirous to undertake^ judging it might 
constitute a merit, of such a nature as. 
would make amends for any peccadiUoesr 
which he might be guiity of in the.eoun?^ 
try. ^ He had the art, however, pleadings 
all the while duty and discipline, to . hold: 
off. until poor Rose, in the extremity of 
tier diatress, offered to bribe him to the^ 
enterprize, wi/th some valuable jewels 
v^hich had been her. mother's. . i 

< Donald Bean, who had served in France, 
l^eiv, and perhaps overrestimated, the van 
hie of these; trinkets. But he also perr 
ceived Rose's apprehensions of its being, 
discovered that she had parted with her 
jewels for Waverley's liberation. Resol- 
ved this scruple should not part him and 
the treasure, he voluntarily offered to. 
take an oath that he would never men<-> 



tion MvsA RoseV' shame 'm the trmilaoti^ni ; 
and foreseemg^ conmenieaoe in keepings tlie: 
oath, dsadno probable 'advantage in bn^dcH 
iiigity he took tbeengagiement-^inordca'y 
as he told his lieutenant, to deal IslikW 
Mmely by; the youug> lady^-**-in . the oaljr^ 
modeand form* wfadcfa^ by a mental; pactioib 
with himself, be oonsadeced as : binding*^-' 
he awore secrecy upon his drawn dirlu 
I}e was the more especiaily moved to this 
aet^ of good faith -by some attentions^ that* 
Miss Bradwstfrdine shewed to his daughten 
Alice, whiohy wliiletbcgn gained tbeihearb 
of that n^ountain damsel,* highly, gratified 
the pride of her fathen Alices who ooulil 
now speak ia-litttei English,, was vefy.com^ 
municative: in^ return for Rose'is . kindness^ 
readily confide to her the whole papers 

respecting the intrigue w;ith G 's regi^* 

ment, of which she was the depositary^ 
and s» readily undertook, BJt her instance^ 
to restore them to Waverley without her 
father^sknowledger ^' For they may oblige 
thebonnie young lady and the handsome 



ja^ng) gentlemttDi" thought AUee, "and 
what usehaa my fjsith^i! for . a wbm bits.o* 
9QaFtied paper." 

Their^c^r is aware that&he took ao o{)« 
portunity df executing thi's purpdse oa the 
*V)0 of Waverley'fi leaving iha glena 

How J>otixnH exeQirt«d bit ^ntqrpwse^ l^e 
i^eadtir baa beeii japptizedi Bad thie e^puU 
QiQH of the toilitory ftotn TulJy-VciCilaBi had 
given. alarniy and, while h^waa lying in.wait 
for Oil611aii, a ati-oiigpfttt};, such as Donald 
didnaticaii&to £ajce, was scsit to driyehack 
the insurgetats in their tnm^ to encamp 
there> and to protect the.conntry. The 
piEcef^ a gentlemaa and a disciplinarian^ 
BjeitheT' intruded himself on Miss Brad* 
wardine, whose unprotected situatioa hd 
respected, nor permitted his ..soldiers: ta 
oommitanyibreachofdisciplibe. He fornix 
ed a little eatirp^ upon. an. eminence^ n«aD 
the house of Tully-Veolan, and placed p«o« 
per guards at the passes in the vicinity. 
This unwelcome news^ reached Dimalft 
Bean Lean as. he was- returning to Tu&y* 
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VeoFan- after the discomfiture of Gifted 
Gilfillan. Determined^ ho^rever^ to obtain' 
the guerdon of his labour, be resolved^ 
fiince approach to Tully-Veolan was impos* 
$ible, to deposit his prisoner in Janet's^cot* 
tage, a place, the very existence of wfak^ 
could hardly have been suspected even by 
those who had long lived in the vicinity; 
unless they had been guided thither, and 
which was utterly unknown to Wisiverley 
himself. This effected, he claimed and 
received his reward. The illness of Wa- 
verley was an event which deranged alt 
their calculations. Donald was obliged to 
leave the neighbourhood with hisr people, 
and to seek more free course for his udven^ 
ixare^ ehe^Vhere. At Rose's earnest en-» 
treaty, he left an old man, a herbalist, who. 
was supposed to understand a little of me* 
dicine, to superintend Waverley during \m 
illness. 

. In die meanwhile, new and fearful 
ddubts. star ted in Rose's mind. They were 
suj^ested by old Janet, who. insisted, 



^^ 



that a reward having beeii offered for 
the at>preheiision of Wavetley, and his 
own personal ef&cts^ being so vduable^ 
there was no saying to what breach of 
ikith Donald might be tempted In an 
a^ony of grief and terror^ Rose took th^ 
dariiig resolution^ of explaining . to. the 
Prince himself the danger in which Mr 
Waverley stood, judging that^ both as a 
politician^ and^a man of honour and humsr 
nity, Charles Edward would interest him- 
self to prevent his falling into^the hands 
df the opposite party. This letter she at 
first thought of sending anonymously, Imt 
naturally feared it would not, in that case,. 
be credited* She therefore subscribed her 
name, though with reluctance and terror^ 
and consigned it in charge to ayonng man 
who, leaving his farm to join the Che« 
valier's army, made it bis petition to her 
to have some sort of credentials to the 
Adventurer, from whom he hoped to ob* 
tain a commission.^ . 

The letter reached Charles Edward om 



his desQehHo tite Low Gountrjr^ wd/awarc 
of the political iiTrpQrtanc& of haviog it 
j&Qpposbd that he wais in co^mespondence 
vaiik the English Jacobitea^ ho earned the 
Biost positive Of dera to betraimtiiitted to 
Donaidr BesD LeaOj^ to CraQsmit Waverky^^ 
mft and uninjioircsd) in peraoti! or effects,, to 
the gOTemor of XtouneGastkii Thefrce^ 
boater dmst imt disotiey, for the arm^r of 
theiPiiiiGe: wast ndi^ so near him> thai: .ptt« 
H»hni}efitnnglbt;haTefcrik>mid; besides^ he 
vaaaipoliiicinn astivid) »a roUbervand vaa 
nnwilling tb reaacel the? ifitereat- ct eated 
t^onghf foirmcf/Meiret Mfviieei^ bjr«;bemg 
];e&aet0t7 on th^! oooaaiota; fiter therefore 
mskie virtsMt! of neeesftitjjr, ^ aiad tlrasi^inttted 
orders tor iua liieiiitenatttf to corner Edwasd 
ta Doun^ vMrhicb wad safely ^ ajocompliBhed 
in;.th)e modei sieationed inia formen ch»ff* 
teri (TheigQ3^rnert)f Donne* was difFeotr 
ediJta seadhimitoEdmbiiTgh as(^ pf isoiievjr 
beoauie: the Pciiicr waa appfebeftsiv^.that 
Waverley, if set at hberty, mi^bt have 



restttned his purpose of going into vEng- 
iatidy without affording him an opportur 
nity of^a pfirsdnal interview. In this, iiv- 
deed, he acted by advice of the Cbieftai& 
of Gleniiaquoich, ^ith whom it may be 
remembered the Chevalier comi[nutiicated 
tipoft the mode of ^sposing of Edward, 
though without telling hin^ bow he came 
to Idarn the place of his confinements 

This, indeed, Charles £dward consider'- 
ed as a lady's secret ; for although Rose's 
letter was couched m the nvost cautious 
and. gewsral terms, and professed to be 
written merely from motives of bumanity, 
and zeal for the Prince's service, yet she 
expressed so • anxious a wish that she 
should not be known to have interfered^ 
that the Chevalier wa^ induced to suspect 
the deep interest which «he took in Wu^ 
verley'is safety. > This conjecture^ which 
was well founded, led, however, to false 
inferences* For theemotion which Edward 
displayed on approaching Flora and Rose 
at the hall of lioly-'rood) was placed by the 
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Clhevalier to the account of the latter; 
and he ^concluded that the -Baron's views 
^bout the settlement of his property, or 
^some «uch obstacle; tbwarte4 their mutual 
inclinations. Common fame, it : is . truc^ 
frequently gave Wayerlcy to Miss lilac- 
Ivor ; but the Prince knew that common 
fame is v^ery prodigal in such gifts; and, 
watching attentively the4>ehaviour of the 
ladies toward Waverley, he had no doubt 
that Idle young Englishman had no interest 
with Flora, and was beloved by Rose^rad* 
wardine. Desirous to hind Waverley to 
his service, and wishing also to do a kind 
and friendly action, the Prince next asaatl- 
ed the Baron; on the subject of settling his 
esiate upon his daughter. Mr -firadwar- 
dine acquiesced ; but the consequence was 
that Pergus was imniediately induced to 
prefer his double suit for a wife and an 
earldom, which, the Prince rejected,, in the 
tnanner we have seen. The Chevalier, con- 
stantly cAgoged in his own multiplied af- 
feirs, had not hitherto sought anjr expia- 



/ 
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iaation with Waverley, though often mean- 
ing to do 60. But after Fergifts's declara- 
tion, be. saw the necessity of appeasing 
oieutral between the nvab, devoutly ho* 
ping that tlie matter^ which now seemed 
fraught with the seeds of strife,. might i>e 
jiermitted to lie over till .fehe termination 
of th^ ex^pedition. When on the march to 
J>erby, Fergus, being questioned concern- 
ing his quarrel with Waverley, alleged as 
:tbe cause, that Edward was desirous of 
retracting the suit iie had made to his 
j^ister, the Chevalier plainly told him that 
he had himself observed Miss Mac-Ivor'9 
behaviour to Waverley, and that he was 
convinced Fer us was under the influence 
of a mistake in judging of Waverley *s 
condjuct, who, he had ^very reason to be* 
lie ve, was engaged to Miss Bradwardine* 
The quarrel which ensued between Cd- 
ward and the Chieftain^ id, I hope, still in 
the remembrance of the reader These 
circumstances will serve to expound such 
points of our narrative as^ according to 



the custom of story tellers^ we deiemed it 
4t to leavt unexplatfted, for the pyl-pofle 
of excitiiig the reader'8 ouFiotity. 

\^hen Janet had once furnished the 
kading foerts of this narrative! Waver ley 
was easily enabled to apply the clue which 
they afforded to other mazes 6f the feiby^- 
finthi in which be bad been engaged. Td 
Rose Bradwardine, then, he owed the life 
which he now thought he could wiHingiy 
have laid down to serve her. A little ra- 
flection convinced him, however, that td 
live for her sake Was. more convenient and 
agreeable^ and that beitig possessed of in- 
dependehcei «he might share it with him 
either in foreign countries dr in his own. 
The pleasure (tf being allied to a man 
of the -Baton's high worth, ^nd who was 
so much valued by his uncle Sir Everard, 
was also an agreeable consideriitiofn, had 
any thing been wanting to redoMtfieml 
the match. His absurdities, whibh had 
appeared grotesquely (udicrous during his 
prosperity^ seemed, in the sunset of his 

1 
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fortune^ to be harmonized and assimilated 
with the nobler features of his character 
so as to add peculiarity without exciting 
ridicule. H\$ mind occupied with such 
projects of future happiness, £dward 
sought Little Veolan, the habitation of Mr 
Duncan Macwheeble. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Now is Cupid a child of cotucknce^^he makei 
restituHon. — Shakespeare. 

* Ma Duncan Macwheeble, no longer 
Commissary or Baillie, though still enjoy- 
ing the empty name of the latter dignity, 
had escaped proscription by an early se- 
cession from the insurgent party, and by 
his insignificance. 

Edward found him in his office immer- 
sed among papers and accounts. Before 
him was a huge bicker of oatmeal- porridge, 
and at the side thereof, a horn-spoon and 
a bottle of two- penny. Eagerly funning 
his eye over a voluminous law- paper, he 
from time to time shovelled an immense 
spoonful of these nutritive viands into his« 
capacious mouth. A pot-bellied Dutch 



battle of brandyi which stood by, iat^mft- 
.ted either that this hoaeat limb of fth^ law 
had taken his morning already, or that ^he 
meant to season his.poiiridge witbsach di« 
gestive, or perhaps bc^th cirqumstance^ 
might reasonably be infier^red. His night- 
cap and morbiog gawn had «rhilome been 
of tartan, but, equally, cautious and frugal, 
the honeat Baillie lud got them dyed black, 
lest their original ill-omened, colour might 
i'emind his visitors, of his unlucky excur- 
sion to Derby. To sum up his picture^ hia 
face was daubed with snuff up to the eye8> 
and his fingers with ink up to the knuck* 
les. He looked dubiously at Waverley 
as he approached the little green rail 
which fenced his desk and stool from the 
approach of the vulgar. Nothing could 
give the Baillie more annayance than the 
idea of acquaintance being.claimed by afiy 
of the unfortunate gentlemen, who were 
now so much more likely to need assist- 
ance than to afford prpfit But this was 
the rich young £ngUshman-n who Hnew 
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what might be his situatiqn ?— -he was 
the Baron's friend too^what was to be 
done? 

While these reflections gave an air of 
absurd perplexity to the poor man's vi- 
sage, Waverley, reflecting on the commu- 
nication he was about to make to • him, of 
a nature so ridiculously contrasted with 
the appearance of the individual, could 
not help bursting out a*laughing, as he 
checked the propensity to exclaim, with 
Syphax,— . . 

-«»— ^' Cato's a proper person to entrust 
A love-tale with." 

As Mr JVIacwheeble had no idea of any 
person laughing heartily, who was either 
encircled by peril or oppressed by pover- 
ty, the hilarity of Edward's countenance 
greatly relieved the embarrassment of his 
own, and, giving him a tolerably hearty 
welcome to Little Veolan, he asked what 
he would chuse for breakfast. His visitor 
bad, in the first place, something for his 
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private ear, and begged leave to bolt the 
door. Duncan by no means liked this 
precaution, which savoured of danger to 
be apprehended; but he qould not now 
draw back. 

Convinced be might trust this man, as 
he could make it his interest to be faith-- 
ful. Ed.ard commumcated hi. preaep. si- 
tuation and future schemes toMacwheeble. 
The wily agent listened with apprehen<> 
sioH when he found. Waverley was still in 
a state of proscription— rwa^ somewhat 
comforted by learning that he had a pass* 
port— rubbed his hands with glee when 
be. mentioned the amount of his present 
fortune-rPpened huge eyes whenhe heard 
the brilli^Acy of bis.future expectations— 
but when he expressed his intention to 
share them with Mi^s Rose Bradwardine, 
extacy had almost deprived the honest 
man of his senses. The Baillie started 
from his three*footed stool like the Py- 
thoness from her tripod ; flung his best 
wig out of the window, because the block 
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on which it was placed stood in the way 
df hisi career ; chucked bia cap to the 
ciding, caught it as it fell ; whistled TuU 
Ibchgorutn ; danced a Highland fliDg witb 
inimitable grace and agility, and then 
threw himself exhausted* into a chair, ex- 
claiming^ *^ Lady Wauverley !— ten thou* 
sand a-year, the lieast penny ! — Lord pre- 
serve my poor understanding P'-^ 

" Amen^ with all my heart/' said' Wa* 
TCrley ; " but now, IVlr Macwbeeble, let 
^s proceed to businesij." This word had* 
somewhat a sedative effect, but the Bail* 
lie's head, as he ex presied himself, W;afl^ 
still ^* in the bees." He me^nded- hiB petf, 
however, marked half a dozen sheets of 
papier with an ampl^ marginai fold, whip^ 
ped< dt)Wi^ Dblla'd of St Martin's^ Styles from 
a s^belf, whei^e that venerable work roost- 
ed with Stair's Institutions, Dirleton^s 
Doubts, Balfour's Practicfue^, and a pafrcel 
of old account^books— opened the volume 
at the article Contract of Marriage^ and 
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prepared to make what he called a. *^ sma' 
minute, to prevent parties from resile** 

mg. 

With some difficulty,. Wayerley made 
him comprehend that he was going a little 
too fast. He explained to him that he 
should want his assistance, in the first 
place, to make his residence safe for the 
time, by writing to the officer at Tully- 
Yeolaut that Mr Stanley, an English gen* 
tleman,. nearly related to Colonel Talbot, 
was upon a visit of business at Mr 
Macwheeble's, and, knowing the state* 
of the country, had sent his passport for 
Captain . Fostei^*s inspection. This pro* 
duced a polite answer fronv th<9 officer, 
with an invitation to Mr Sikanley to dine 
with hira, which waa declined, (as nmy 
easily be supposed,) under preti^nce; of 
business. 

Waverley's next request was, that M; 
Macwheeble would dispatch a man and 

horse, to , the post-town at which 

CploneL Talbot was; to address him, with 
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directions to wait there until the post 
should bring a letter for Mr Stanley, and 
then to forward it to Little Veolan with 
all speed. In a moment, the Baillie^ was 
in search of his apprentice (or servitor^ as 
he was called Sixty Years since,) Jock 
Scriever, a^d in not much greater space of 
time, Jock was on the back of the white 
poney. 

" Tak care ye guide him wecl, sir, for 
he*8 aye been short in the wind since — a 
hem — Lord be gude to me ! (in a low 
voice), 1 was going to come out wi'— since 
I rode whip and spur to fetch the Cheva- 
lier to redd Mr Wauverlcy and Vich Ian 
Vohr; and an uncanny coup I got for my 
pains. — Lord forgie your honour ! I might 
hae broken my neck — but troth it was in 
a venture, mae ways nor ane ; but this 
maks amends for a\ Lady Wauverley ! — 
ten thousand a-year !«— Lord be gude unto 
us V 

** But you forget, Mr Macwheeble, we 
want the Baron's consent — the lady's—** 
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" Never fear, Tse be caution for them— 
I'se gie you my personal warrandice — ten 
thousand a-year !: it dings Balmawhapple 
put and out — a year's rent's worth a' Bal- 
niawhapple, fee and Hfe^rent ! LfOrd make 
us thankful !" , 

To turn the current of his feelings, Ed- 
ward enquired if he had heard any. thing 
lately of the Chieftain of Glennaquoich ? 
. .^* Not one word/' answered. Mac wheeble, 
y but that he was still in Carlisle Castle, 
and was soon to be pannelled for his life. 
I dinna wish the young geAtleman ill/' 
he said, ^^ but I hope that they that hae 
got him will k^eep him, and no let him 
back to this Hieland border to plague us 
wi' black-mail, and a' manner o' violent, 
wrongous, and masterfu' oppressiqn and 
spoliation, both by himself and others of 
his causing, sending, and hoQixdipg out; 
and he couldna.tak care o' the siller when 
he h^d gotten it neither, but Qang it a' into 
yon idle quean's lap at Edinburgh-^^-but 
light come light gane. For my part, I ne- 
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ret "trish i^Bte^ kilt iii tlie tfaafiify dgaiin, 
nor a r^d^ebat, nor a gun, fov fbat msltter^ 
unless it trere to shoc^ at fyatiric^k-^theiy're 
a* tak'd iri' ae stick j and when they V6 
done ^e wrarig, everi whfen ye hde gotten 
decreet of spulzie, oppression, and violent 
profits against tlieiji, What b6tter ate ye? — 
they hav* na a ^ilaek td p4y you ; ye need' 
iever tiitrftci it." 

With Such disconrie^ and the interve^ 
ning topics of bttbinessiy' the tini6 passed 
tiniii dinner, MabWheeblfe medtilvhite pto^ 
mising to decisis Mtde mode of introdu- 
cing Bdwatd at the Diichraii, whei*e Rosb 
at present resided^ without risk of dan- 

gbt or suii^idbni which seemed no very 

^sy task; sinccs thfe kird IvaA a very zealous 
fViend to government. Thfc peUltry-yatd 
had been laid under rbquisitioh, and cocky- 
Itieky and Sfiotbh cdllbps isboh reeked in 
the Bbillie'S little parlour. The kndlordV 
iidrkscretltr Was just intirbduced into the 
muzzle of a pint-bottle of chr^t, (cHbhed 
piAihlj from the ccUars of tuUy-V^^) 
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ivlien the «tght qf the grey pouej passiiig 
the window a,t full trot« ipduce4 tl^ ^U 
lie» but with due precaution, to place it 
aside for the moment Enter Jock Scrie- 
ver with a packet for Mr Stanley ; it i^ 
Colonel Talbot's seal ; and Edwfird'3 fin* 
gers tremble as he undoes it* Two offi- 
cial papers, folded, signed, and sealed in 
all formality, dropt Out They w$re has- 
tily picked up by the Baillie, who had a 
natural respect for every thing resembling 
a deed, and glancing slily on their titles, 
his dyes, or rather spectacle9i are gre^tf 4 
with ^^ Protection by his Royal Highnesp 
to the person of Cosmo Comyne Brad war- 
dine, £sq» of that ilk, commonly called 
Baron of Bradwardine, forfeited fpr his ac- 
cession to the late rebellion/' The other 
proves to be a protection of the same t§nor 
in favour of Edward Waverley, £sq. Co- 
lonel Talbot's letter was in the^e wprds : 

^^ Mr DBAR Edwarp, 
'' I am JQst arrived here, $nd yet J have 
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finished tny business; it -has cost me some 
trouble though, as you shall h^ar. I 
waited upon his Royal Highness immedi- 
ately upon my arrival, and found him in 
no* very good humour for my purpose. 
Three or four Scotch gentlemen were just 
leaving his levee. After he had expressed 
himself to me very courteously : * Would 
you think it/ he said, ^ Talbot, here have 
been halif a dozen of the most respectable 
gentlemen, and best friends to govern- 
ment north of the Forth, Major Melville 
of Cairtivreckan, RubHck of Duchran, 
and others, who have fairly wrung from 
me, by their downright importunity, a pre* 
sent protection, and the promise of a fu<^ 
ture pardon, for that stubborn old rebdl 
whom they call Baron of Bradwardine. 
They allege that his high personal charac- 
ter, and the clemency which he shewed to 
such of our people as fell into the rebels' 
hands, should weigh in his favour ; especi- 
ally as the loss of hisestate is hkely to be a 
severe enough punishment* R^brick h«s 
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undertaken ^to keep him at his own house 
till things are settled in the country, but; 
it's a little hard to be forced in a manner 
to pardon such a mortal enemy to the 
House of firunswick.' This was no fa* 
vourable moment for opening my business ; 
however, I said I was rejoiced . to learn 
that his Royal Highness was in the course 
of granting such requests, as it embolden- 
. ed ine to present one of the like nature in 
my own name. . He was very angry, but 
I persisted ; I mentioned the uniform sup*- 
port of our three votes in the house, touch* 
ed modestly on services abroad, though 
valuable only in his Royal Highnesses ha- 
ving been pleased kindly to accept them* 
and founded pretty strongly on his own 6xr 
pressions of friendship and good- will. He 
was embarrassed, but obstinate. I hinted 
the policy of detaching, on all future occa<^ 
sions, the heir of such a fortune as your un- 
cle's, from the machinations of the disaf- 
fected. . But I made no impression. I 
mentioned the obligations which I lay uu« 
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dtt to Sir £verard» and to yott personally; 
utid daimedy as the sole reward of thy sier*- 
vides^. that he would be pleased to afford 
me the means of evincing my gratitude. I 
perceived that he still meditated a refu-^ 
sal, and taking my commission from my 
pocket, I said, as a last riesource, that as 
his Royal Highness did not, under these 
pressing oiitoum stances, think me worthy 
of a fovour which he had not scrupled to 
grant to other gentlemen, whose services^ 
I could hardly judge more important than 
my own, I must beg leave to deposit, with, 
all humility, my commissioa in his Aoyal^ 
Highness's hands, and to retire from the 
Mrvice. He was not prepared for this ; be 
told me to take up my commisffiiotn ; said 
some very handsome things of my services^ 
and granted my request You are therefore 
once more a free man, and Ihave promised 
for you that you will be a good boy in fu^ 
tare, and remember what you owe to the 
lenity of government. Thus you see »v 
;prince ean be as generous as ytmrs^ I do 



ftdt pHUndf indetd, ^at be confers a fa^ 
voiir with all the fiimgn graced and complin 
ments of your CheTdlier errant; but he has 
a plain i&ngUsh manner, atid the evident re* 
}iictaiice with which he grants your request^ 
hidicatisii the ^orifice which he makes of 
his own inclinatioii to your wishes. -i— My 
Mend) the adjutant-genera), has procured 
me a ddptidate of tht; Baron's protection^ 
the otiginal being ih Major Melville's pos-^ 
session, which I send to you, as I know 
that if yoii can fiiid him you will have 
pleasure in being the first to communicate 
the joyful ihteUigence. He will of course 
repair to Duchran without loss of time». 
there to ride quarantine for a few weeks. 
As for you, I give you leave to escort him 
thither, and to stay a week there, as I un- 
derstand a certain fair lady is in that quar* 
ten And I have the pleasure to tell you, 
that whatever progress you can make in 
her good graces will be highly agreeable 
to Sir Everard and Mrs Rachael» who will 
never believe your views and prospects 

6 
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settled, and the three erniiniss passant in 
actual safety, until you present theni with 
a Mrs Edward Waverley. Now, certain 
love^^afFairs of. my own— a good many 
years since^nterrupted some measures 
which were then proposed in favour of the 
three ermines passant; so I am bound in 
honour to make them amends. Therefore 
make good use of your time, for when your 
week is expired, it will be necessary that 
you go to London to plrad your pardon 
in. the law court. £ver, dear Waverley, 
your's most truly, 

Philip Talbot.** 
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CHAPTER XIX* 

H<xpfjf% the wooing 
Thafz not long a^oingi 



When the first rapturous sensation oc- 
casioned by these excellent tidings had 
somewhat subsided, £d ward proposed in- 
stantly to go down to the glen to acquaint 
the Baron with their import. -But the 
cautious Baillie justly observedi that if the 
Baron were to appear instantly in public^ 
the tenantry and villagers might become 
riotous in expressing their joy, and give 
offence. to the** powers that be," a sort of 
persons for whom the Baillie always had 
unlimited respect. He therefore propo- 
sed that Mr Warerley should go- to Janet 
Gellatley's, and . bring. the Baron np under 
cloud of night to Little Y eolani w here he 



might oftce more enjoy the luxu||^ of a 
good bed. In the mean while, he said|. 
he himself would go to Captain Foster 
and shew him the Baron's protection, and 
obtain his countenance ibr harbouring him 
that nighty and he would have horses ready 
on the morrow to^ se^ htm on hid way to the 
Duchran along with Mr Stanley, *^ whilk 
denomination, I apprehend, your honour 
will for the present setaia^' saidtthe fiaiU 
Kei 

^' Certainly, Mr Mac wheeble ; but will 
jfon not gp down, to the glen yourself iau 
l^eerening to meet your patroi^r" ' 

^ That I wad wi' sC my heart ; and mic* 
kle obliged to your honour for puttings 
me in mind o* my bounden* duty. But it 
will be past sunset after I get back frae. 
^ Captain's^ and at these uasonsy hours. 
Itbe glen has^ a bad name-^theres sorne^ 
thfng BO that canny about auld Janet Gel- 
latley. The iaifd l^'ll no believe thae: 
tbittgs, but he was aye ower rash and ven-^ 
tucefome^and fisac^d neither mannor de-. 
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vil— ^atfil sEie'd seen a- L B«it tv^t dute 
am I Sir George Kfackenyie says, that no 
divine can doubt there are witches, since 
the Bible says thou shalt not suffer them 
to live; and that no lawyer in Scotland 
can doubt it, since it's puninfaable by dettlb 
by our law. So there's baith law and' gos- 
pel for it. An his honour winn^a believe- 
the Leviticus, he might aye believe the 
Statute-book-— but he may (ak hid am* way 
6't ; it's a' ane to Duncan Macwheebte* 
However, I shall send to ask up auld Janet 
this e'eil ; it's best no to lightly them that 
have that character — anfd we'll want Diasvie 
to turn thte spit^ for TH gar Eppie put 
down » fat goose to the fire for your ba» 
ikonts W your suppe?;'* 

When it was near smn-sct, Waverl^ 
hastened to the hut;^ ^^^ he eouid not 
but allow that superstition bad choMn no. 
improper locality, or'nnfit object, for the 
foundation of her fai9(tastic terrors. It re^ 
sembled exactly th# description of SpenA 
set : 
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V ^ There, in a gloomy hQllow. glen, she foui^ 

A little cottage^ built of stidcs and reeds. 
In homely wise, and wall'd with sods around, 

In which a witch did dwell in loathly weeds*' 
' And wilful! want, all careless of her needs ; 

So chusing solitary to abide • 

> Fw from all neighbours, that her devilish deedi^ 

And hellish arts, from pep{4e she might hide» 
. And hurt fax off, unknawui whomever she espied 



^M 



He entered the cottage with these vcr- 
.. ses in his memory. Poor old Janet, bent 
double with age, and bleared with peat* 
i^moke, was tottering about the hut with a 
birch broom, muttering to herself as she 
endeavoured to make her. hearth and Boor 
a little clean for the reception of her ex- 
pected guests. WaVerley's step made lier 
start, look. up, and fall a trembliog, so 
much had her nierves been on the riack for 
her patron's safety. With difficulty Waver* 
ley made her coinprehend that the Baron 
was now safe from personal . danger ; and 
when her mind had admitted th^t joyful 
news, it was equally hard to make her 
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believe that he was not to enter again upon 
possession of his estate. '^ It behoved to 
be/'^she said; ^' he wad get it. back again ; 
iiae body wad be sae grippal as to tak his 
geer after they hadgi'en him a' pardon: 
and for that Inch-Qrabbit, I could whiles 
wish mysell a witch for his sake, if I were 
na feared the Enemy wad tak* me at my 
word." Waveriey then gave her some mo- 
ney, and promised that her fidelity should 
be rewarded. " How can I be rewarded, 
sir, sae weel, as just to see my auld mas* 
ter and Miss Rose come back and bruick 
their ain?" 

* 

Waveriey now took leave of Janet, and 
soon stood beneath the Baron's Patmos. 
At a low whistle, he observed the veteran 
peeping out to reconnoitre, like an old 
badger with his head out of his hole. ^' Ye 
hae come rather early^, my good lad," said 
he, descending ; " I question if the red- 
coats hae beat the tattoo yet, and we're 
not safe till then*" 

^' Good news cannot be told too soon," 
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Waverky, and wiifeh/mfinite Joy com'* 
'jnunicated to him the happy tidings. 

The old man atood for. a moment in ai- 
lent devotion, then exclaimed, ** Praise he 
:to God ! — ^I shall see my bairn again.^ 

** And nevser, I hope^ to .part with her 
more;" said Waverley, ' 

^' I trust in Grod, not, .unlessit be.to win 
^the means of supporting her ; formy things 
are but ina bruokle state : :but what sig- 
nifies warld's gearP" 

" And if," said Wav3Brley, timidly, " there 
were a siluation in life which would put 
Miss Bradwardine beyond the uncertainty 
of fortune, and in the^rank to which she 
was born, would you abject to it, my.dear 
Baron, because it would make one of your 
friends the happiest man in the world ?'* 
The Baron turned, and looked at him with 
great earnestness. *' Yes," continued fid- 
ward, -^ I shall not consider my sentence 
of banishment as repealed, unless you will 
give me permission to accompany you to 
the Duchran, and"—- 



The 'Baron seemed collecting all his dig- 
n^ity td' make a suitable reply to what> a/t 
'another time, he would have treated as the 
propounding a treaty of alliance between 
the houses of Bradwardine and Waverley:. 
'Sut his efforts were iii vain; the father 
was too mighty for the Baron ; the pride 
of birth and rank were <swept away ;*— m 
the joyful surprise, a slight convulsion 
passed rapidly over his features as he gave 
way to the feelings of nature, threw hB 
arms around Waverley's neck, and sobbed 
out, — " My son, my son ! if I had been to 
search the world, I would have made my 
choice here.** Edward returned the cm^ 
brace with great sympathy of feeling, and 
for a little while they both kept silence. 
At length it was broken by Edward. ^^But, 
Miss Bradwardine ?" 

" She had never a will but her old fa- 
ther's ; besides, you are a likely youth, of 
honest principles, and high birth ;—*no, 
she never had any other will than mine, 
and in my proudest days I could not have 
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wished a mair eligible espousal for her thaa 
the nephew of my excellent old friend, §ir 
£veTard. But I hope, youngnoaia, ye deal 
na rashly in. this matter ; I hope ye hae se« 
cured the approbation of your ain friends 
and allies, particularly of your uncle, who 
-is m loco: parentis. - A ! we nnaun tak heed 
t>^ that" Edward assured ^ him that. Sir 
Everard wQuld think himself highly ho- 
noured' in the flattering reception his pro- 
posal had met with, and that it ^fid his 
entire approbation ; in evidence of which^ 
he put Colonel Talbot's letter into the Ba- 
ron's hand. The Baron read it with great 
attention. " Sir Everard,*' he s^id, " al- 
;ways despised wealth, in comparison of 
honour and birth : and indeed he hath no 
occasion to court the Diva Pecunia, Yqt I 
now wish, since this Malcolm turns out 
such a parricide, for I can call him. no 
better, as to think of alienating the family 
inheritance — 1 now wish (his eyes fixed on 
a part of the roof which was visible above 
the trees,) that I could have left Rose the 
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auld hurley-house, and the riggs belatig« 
ing to it — And yet," said he, resuming 
more cheerfully, '^ it's may be as weel as it 
is ; for, as Baron of Bradwardine, I might 
have thought it my duty to insist upon 
certain compliances respecting name and 
bearings, whilk now, as a landless laird 
wV a tocherless daughter, no one can 
blame me for departing from." 
. "Now Heaven be praised !** thought 
Edward, " that Sir Everard docs not 
hear these scruples! the three ermines 
passant and the rampant bear would cer- 
tainly have gone together by the ears/ 
He then, with all the ardour of a young 
lover, assured the Baron, that he sought 
for his happiness only in Rose's heart and 
hand, and thought himself as happy in her 
father's simple approbation, as if he luid 
settled an earldom upon his daughter. 
, They now reached Little Veolan. Tht 
goose was smoking on the table, and the 
Baiilte brandished hi)s knife and fork. A 
Joyous greeting took place between hint 
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It ^as finally arranged, that he should go 
to Waverley-Hoiiour to make the ii^ceasary 
nrrangements for his marriagei thence to 
Ldndon to take the ptoper nieasures fot 
pleading his pardon, and return as noon as 
possible to claim the hand df his plight6d 
bridcf. Edward ahb intended iii his journey 
to visit Colonel Talbot ; buf, above all^ it 
was hii most important object to learn the 
fate of the unfortunate Chief of GleAna* 
quoich^ to visit him at Carli^e, and to try 
whether any thing could be dene for pro- 
curing, if tiot a pardon, a commutation 4t 
kast, or alleviation of the punishment to 
which he was almost certain of beibg coit- 
demned ; and, in case of the worsf^ to of- 
fer to the miserable Flora an asylum with 
Rose, or otherwise assist her views in any 
mode which might seem jiossible. The 
fate of Fergus seemed hard to be averted. 
Edwafd had already striven to interest his 
friend. Colonel Talbot, in his behalf ; but 
had been given distmctly to understand 
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by his reply, that his credit ia matters of 
that nature was totally exhausted. 

The Colonel was still at Edinburgh, and 
proposed to wait there for some months 
iipon business confided to him by the Duke 
of Cumberlancl. He was to be joined by 
Lady Emily, to whom easy travelling and 
goat's whey were r^ommended, and who 
was to journey northward, under the es- 
cort of Francis Stanley. Edwatd, there* 
fore, met the Colonel at Edinburgh, who 
wished him joy in the kindest manner on 
his approaching happiness, and cheerfully 
undertook many commissions which our 
hero was necessarily obliged to delegate 
to his charge. But on the subject of Fer-* 
gus he was inexorable. He satisfied £d-» 
ward, indeed, that his intierference i^ould 
be unavailing. Besides, Colonel Tal^ 
hot owned that he could not coascien- 
tiously use any influence in favour of this 
unfortunate gentleilnan. ^' Justice, which 
demanded some penalty of those who had 
wrapped the whole nation in fear and in 
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niourningy could not perhaps hkvc select- 
ed a litter victim. He came to the field 
with the fullest light upon' the natureof 
hfs attempt. He had studied and under- 
stood the subject His father's fate could 
not intimidate him ; the lenity of the 
laws^ which had restored to him his fa- 
thier's property and rights, could not melt 
him. That he was brave, generous, and 
possessed many good qualities, only ren- 
dered liim more dangerous ; that he was 
enlightened and accomplished, made his 
crime less excusable ; that he was an en- 
thusiast in a wrong cause, only made him 
the more fit to be its martyr. Above all, 
he had been the means of bringing many 
hundreds of men into the field, who, with- 
out him, would never have broken the 
peace of the country. 

" I repeat it,** said the Colonel, " though, 
heiaven knows, with a heart distressed for 
him as an individual^ that this young gen- 
tleman has studied and fully understood 
the desperate game which he has played. 
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He threw for life or death, a coronet or a 
coffin ; and he cannot now be permitted^ 
MTith justice to the country, to draw stakes^ 
because the dree have gone against him.'^ 
Such was the reasoning of these times^ 
held even by brave and humane men t0f» 
wards a vanq^uisbed"^ enemy. , Let us de- 
voutly hope, that, in this respect at least, 
we shall never see the scenes, or hold the 
sentiments, that were general in Britain 
Sixty Years since. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

■^ i'd^morrow f O tkafs tudden !-^Spare him, ^re 

hinK^^^SHAKnPEA%B^ 

EtDiTAED, atteticleii by hi* former sen- 
vunt Alick Polwarth, who had re-etttei«d 
his service at Edinburgh, wached Catiisie 
while the commission of Oyer and Termi- 
ner on his unfortunate associates was yet 
sitting. He had pushed forward in haste, 
not, alas ! with the most distant hope of 
saving Fergus, but to see him for the last 
time. I ought to have mentioned, that 
he had furnished funds for the defence of 
the prisoners in the most liberal manner, 
as soon as he heard that the day of trial 
was fixed. A solicitor, and the first coun- 
sel, accordingly attended ; but it was upon 
the same footing on which the first physi- 
cians are usually summoned to the bed« 



side of some dying man df Tank — the 
doctors to take the advantage of some 
incalbnlable change of an exertion of na- 
ture—the lawyers to avail themselves of 
the barely possible occurt'ence of some 
legal flaw. Edward pressed into the courts 
which was extremely crowded ; but by his 
arriving from the north, and his extreme 
eagerness and agitation^ it was suppesed 
he was ^ relation of the prisoners, and 
people miade way for him; It was th6 
third sitting of the court, and there Wire 
two men at the bar. The verdict of 
GuiLTT was already pronounced. Edward 
just glanced at the bar during the mo« 
mentous pause which ensued* There was 
lio mistaking the stately form and noble 
features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, although his 
dress was squalid, and his countenance 
tinged with the sickly yellow hue of lon^f 
and close imprisonment. By his side was 
Evan Maccombicfa. Edward felt sick and 
dizzy as he gazed on them ^ but be was 
recalled to himself as the Clerk of Airaigiv 
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pronounced the solemn words : " Fergus 
Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoicb, otherwise call-- 
ed Vich tan Vohr, and Evan Mac-Ivor^ 
m the Dhii of Tarrasckugh, otherwise 
6alled Evan Dbu, otherwise called Evan, 
Maccombich. or Evan Dhn Maccombich — 
yoU). and each of you, stand attainted of 
high treason. What have you to say for 
yourselves why the court should not pro- 
nounce judgment against you, that you 
die according ta law ?' 

Fergus^' as the presiding judge was put- 
ting on the futal cap of judgment, placed 
his own bonnet upon his head, regarded 
him with a stedfast and stern look, and 
replied, in a firm voice, ^f I cannot let this- 
numerous audience suppose that to. such 
an appeal I have no answer to make.. But 
^what I have to say, you would not bear 
to hear, for my defence would be your con-* 
demnation. Proceed, then, in the name 
of God, to do what is permitted to youk 
Yesterday, and the day before,- you have 
condemned loyal and honourable blood ta 
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be poured forth like water— spare not 
mine— were that of all my ancestors in 
my veins, I would have peril'd it in this 
e(uarrel;" He resumed his seat, and re* 
fused again to rise. 

Even Maccombich looked at hlin with 
great earnestness, and, rising up, seemed 
alixious to speak, but the confusion of the 
court, and the perplexity arising fron> 
thinking in a language different from that 
in which he was to express himself, kept 
him silent. Th^re was a munnur of com- 
passion . among the spectators, from the 
idea that the poor fellow intended to 
plead the influence of his superior as an 
excuse for his crime. The judge com<t 
ihanded silence, and encouraged £vanto 
proceed. 

^ " I was. only gangiing to say, my lord,** 
said Evan, «in what he meant to be an: in- 
sinuating manner,^' that if your excellent 
honour, and the honourable court, would 
let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this> once^ 
and let him gae back to France, and no to 
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trouble King George's gavernment again, 
that ony'flix o' the very:be3t of his dan 
will be willing to be justified in hia atead; 
and if you'll just l^t me gae down to Glen-* 
naquoicb, I'll fetch them up to ye mysell, 
to bead or hing, and you may b^n wi' 
me the very first man." 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the 
occasion, a sort of laugh was heard in the 
court at the extraordinary nature, of th6 
proposal. The judge checked this inde- 
cency ,. and £yan, looking sternly around^ 
when the murmur abated, ^* If the Saxon 
gentlemen are laughing," he said, ** be« 
cause a poor man, such as me, thinks my 
life, or the life of six of my degree,, is worth 
that of Vich Ian Vohr, it's like enough 
they may be very right ;— but if they laugh 
because they think I would not keep my 
wordy and come back to redeem him, I 
can tell them they keo neither the heart 
ef a Hielandman^ nor the honour of a gen« 
tleman/^ 
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There was nb farther iiiclmatiDn to 
kugh among the audieilf)e, ftndl a dead si* 
ience ensued. 

. The judge thea pronounced upon both 
prisoners the sentence of the lav of high 
treason, with all its horrible accoai{>ani* 
ments. The execution waA appointed for 
the ehsuing day. ^^ For you, Fergus Mac* 
Ivbr/' continued the judge^ ^^ I can hold 
out no hope of mercy. Ydu must prepare 
against to-morrow for, your last sufferings 
here, and your great aiiidit hereafter." 

^/ I desiri notliing elsCi my lord^" an- 
swered Fergus, in the same manly aad firm 
tone. 

The hard eyes of £van, which had been 
perpetually bent on his Chief, were mois* 
teaed with a tear. ^' For you, poor igno* 
rant man," continued the judge, '^ whO| 
feilowing the ideas in which you have been 
educalted, have liiis day given us a striking 
example how the fa>yalty diube to the king 
ai*id state alone, are^ from your ufihappy 
idea's •of cianslii'p, tmns^tcrned to bomt attbi* 
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tiaus individual/ who ends by making you 
the tool of his crimes — for you, I say, I 
feel so much compassion, that if you can 
make up your mind to petition for grace, 
I will endeavour to procure it for you— ^ 
otherwise ^' 

** Grace me no grace," sard Evan ; " since 
you are to shed Vich Ian Vohf's blood, 
the only favour I would accept from you^ 
is to bid them loose my hands and gie me 
my claymore, and bide youjust a minute 
sitting where yoii arel" 
' " Remove the prisoners," said the judge ; 
"his blood be upon his own head." 

Almost stupified with his feelings, £df 
ward found that the rush of the crowd had 
conveyed him ou^t into the street, ere he 
knew what he was dbing. His immediate 
wish was to see and speak with Fergus 
6nce more. He applied at the castle where 
his unfortunate friend was confined, but 
was refused admittance. '' The High She-> 
riff," a non-commissioned officer said, '' had 
requested of the governor that none should 
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be admitted to see the prisonery except- 
ing his confessor and his sister." 
' " And where was Miss Mac-Ivor ?" They 
gave him the direction. It was the house 
-of a distinguished catholic family near Car- 
lisle. 

Repulsed from the gate of the castle, 
and not venturing to make application to 
the High Sheriff or Judges in his own un- 
popular name, he had recourse to the soli- 
citor who came down in Fergus's behalf. 
This gentleman told him, that.it was 
thought the public mind was in danger of 
being debauched by the account of the 
last moments of these persons, as given 
by the friends of the Pretender ; that 
there had been a resolution therefore to 
exclude all such persons as had not the 
plea of near kindred for attending upon 
them. Yet he promised (to oblige the 
heir of Waverley-Honour) to get him au 
order for admittance to the prisoner the 
next tpornihg, before his irons were knock- 
ed off for execution. 
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'< Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak 
thus/' thought Waverley, *' or do I dream ? 
Of Fergus^ the bold, the chivalrous; the 
free-minded P The lofty chieftain of a tribe 
devoted to him ? Is it he, that I haLve\seeii 
lead the chase and head the attack,— ^tlie 
brave, the active, the young/the noble, 
the love of ladies^ and the theme of songf-^ 
Is it he who is ironed like a malefactor? 
Who is to be dragged on a hurdle to the 
common gallows ;• to die a lingering and 
cruel death, and to be mangled by the 
hand of the most outcast of wretches? 
Evil, indeed, was the spectre that boded 
such a fate as this to the brave Chief of 
Glennaquoich." 

With a faultering voice he requested 
the solicitor to find means to warn Fergus 
of bis intended visit, should he obtain per* 
mission to make it. He then turned away 
from him, and returning to the inn, wrote 
a scarce intelligible note to Flora Mac-IvcH*, 
intimating his purpose to wait upon her 
that evening The messenger brought 
back a letter in Florals beautiful Italian 



liand, which seemed scarce to tremble even 
under this load of misery. '* Miss Flora 
Mac*tTpr/' the letter bore, ^' could not 
refhse to see the dearest friend of her dear 
brother, even in her present circumstances 
of unparalleled distress/' 

When Edward reached Miss Mac»Ivor*s 
]!)resent place of abode, he was instaiitly 
admitted. In a large and gloomy tapes- 
tried apartment, Flora was seated by a lat- 
ticed window, sewing what seemed to be 
a garment of white flannel. At a little 
distance sat an elderly woman, apparent- 
ly a foreigner, and of a religious order. 
She was reading in a book of catholic di^ 
votion, but, when Waverley entered, laid 
it on the table and left the room. Flork 
tose to receive him, and stretched out her 
hand, but neither ventured to attempt 
speech. Her fine complexion was totally 
gone; her person considerably emaciated'; 
and her face and hands, as white as the 
purest statuary marble, formed a strong 
coiistnlst with her sable dress and jet-black 
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hair. Yet, amid these marks of distress^ 
there was nothing negligent or ill-arran- 
ged about her dress— even her hfcir, though 
totally without ornament, was disposed 
with her usual attention to iieatness. Th6 
first words she uttered, were, ^* Have you 
seen him T 

** Alas, no,** answered Waverley, " I have 
been refused admittance.'* 
. ^' It accords with the rest,*' she said, 
^^ but we must submit. Shall you obtaia 
leav:e, do you suppose ?'* 

** For— for — to-morrow !'* said Waver- 
ley, but muttering the last word so faint- 
ly that it was almost unintelligible. 

" Aye, then or never," said Flora, " un^ 
tiirr-she added, looking upward, " the 
time when, I trust, we shall all meet. But 
I hope you will see him while earth yet 
bears him. He always l6ved you at his 
heart, though-— but it is vain to talk of 
the past." 

" Vain indeed !" echoed Waverley. 

** Or even of the future, my good friend, 



SO far as earthly events sire concerned ; for 
how often have I pictured to myself the 
strong possibility of this horrid issue, and 
tasked myself to consider how I could 
support my part, and yet how far has all 
my anticipation fallen short of the unima* 
ginable bitterness of this hour?" . 

" Dear Flora, if your strength of 
tnind"— . . i 

: " Ay, there it is,*' she answered, some- 
Tvhat wildly; " there, is, Mr Waverley, 
there is a busy devil at my heart, that 
whispers— but it were madness to listen 
to it— that the strength of mind on which 
Flora prided herself has — murdered her 
brother !'V 

^ "Good God ! how can you give utter- 
ance to a thought so shocking ?** 

" Ay, is it not so ? but yet it haunts 
me like a phantom : I know it is unsub- 
stantial and vain; h\xt it mil be present; 
will intrude its horrors on my mind ; will 
whisper, that my brother, as volatile as 
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ardent, would have divided his energies 
amid aa hundred . objects. It waa I who 
taught him to ccmoentrate thefn» and to 
gageallon this dreadful and de&perate<Ast« 
Oh that I could recollect tHat I had but 
once said to hitn, * He that jitriketh with 
the sword shall die by the sword;* that 
I had but once said, Remain at home, 
spare yourself, your vassals, your life, for 
enterprises within the reach of man. But 
O, Mr Wavcrley, I spurred his fiery tem- 
per, ^nd half of his ruin at least lies with 
his sister I" 

The horrid idea which she had iatimaf 
ted, Edward endeavoured to combat by 
every incoherent argument that occurred 
to him. He recalled to her the princi- 
ples on which both thought it their duty 
to act, and in which they had been edu- 
cated. 

'^ Do not think I have forgotten them,'* 
said she, looking up, with eager quick* 
oess ; ^' I /do not JCgr^St Us attempt^ be- 
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cause it was wrong : O no ; on that potnt 
I am armed ; but because it was impossible 
it oottld end otherwise than thus." 

** Yet it did not always seem so d^spe* 
rate and hazardous as it was ; and it would 
have been chosen ' by the bold spirit of 
Fergus^ whether you had approved it or 
no; your counsels only served to give 
unity and consistence to his conduct ; to 
dignify, but not to precipitate his resolu- 
tion." — Flora had sooai ceased. to listen to 
Edward, and was 9gaiQ intent upon her 
needle*work« 

*^ Do you remember/' she said, looking 
up with^a ghastly smile, *^ you once found 
me making Fergus's bride-favour, and now 
I am sewing his bridal-garment; our 
friends here,'' said she, with Suppressed 
emotion, '^ are to give hallowed earth in 
their chapel to the bloody reliques of the 
last Yich Ian Vohr. But they will not all 
^est together ; no^-his head !•*•! shall not 
have the last miserable satisfaction of kiss- 
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ing the cold lips of my dear, dear Fer** 

gusf 

The unfortunate Flora here, after one 
or tVKp hysterical sobs^ fainted in her chair. 
The lady 5 who had been attending in the^ 
anti^room, nowentered hastily, and begged 
Edward to leave the room, but not the 
house. 

' When he was recalled, after the space 
of nearly half an hour, he found that, by 
a strong effort, Miss Mac<*Ivor had great-- 
ly composed herself. ^ It was then he ven- 
tured to urge Miss Bradwardine's claim^ 
to be considered as ah adopted sister, and 
empowered to assist her plans for the fu- 
ture. 

: ** I have had a letter from my dear Rose," 
she replied, " to the same purpose. Sor* 
row is selfish and engrossing, or I would 
have written to express, that, even in my 
own despair, I felt a gleam of pleasure at 
learning her happy prospects, and at hear- 
ing that the good old Baron has escaped 
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the gefteraF wreck. Give tbi* to mj dear- 
est Rose ; it is her poor Florals only oma«' 
ment of value, and was the gift of a prin- 
cess.'* She put into his hands a case, con- 
taining the chain of diamonds withwhtcb 
she used to decorate her hain ** To me it 
is in future useless. The kindness of my 
friends has secured me a retreat in the 
convent of the Scottish Benedictine nuns 
at Paris. To-morrow — if indeed I can 
, survive to-morrow — I set forward on my 
journey with this venerable sister; and 
now, Mr Waverley, adieu. May you be 
as happy with Rose as your amiable dispo- 
sitions deserve; and think sometimes on 
the friends you have lost. Do not attempt 
to see me again ; it would be mistaken 
kindness.'* 

She gave her hand, on which Edward 
shed a torrent of tears, and, with a faul» 
tering step, withdrew from the apartment, 
and returned to the town of Carlisle. At 
the inn, he found a letter from his law 
friend, intimating, that he would be ad« 

VOL. III. o 
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niitted to Fergus next morning, as «oon 
as the Castle gates were opened, and per-^ 
mitted to remain with him till the arrival 
of the Sheriff gave signal far the fatal pro- 
cession. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



A darker departure is near, 



The death^rum is muffled, and sable the bier. 

Camp*bbll. 

Atter a sleepless nigfat, the iirst dawn of 
morning foun^ Waverley on the esplanade 
HI front of the old Gothic gate of Carlisle 
Castle. Bui he paced it long in every di- 
rection, before the hour when, according 
to the rules of the garrison, the gates were 
opened, and the dAiw-bridge lowered. He 
produced his order to the Serjeant of the 
guard, and was admitted. The place of 
Fergus's confinen>ent was ' a gloomy and 
vaulted apartment in the central part of 
the castle ; a massive old tower, suppoised 
to be of great antiquity, and surrounded 
by outworks, seemingly of Henry VIH.'s 
time, or somewhat later. The grating of 



the huge old-fashioned bars and bolts, 
withdrawn for the purpose of admitting 
Edward, was answered by the clash of 
chains, as the unfortun^ilieChmftainy strong- 
ly and heavily fettered, shuffled along the 
stone floor of bU prisoQ, ta ftiqg him*sdf 
into his fri<;0d*S( utm^ 

^' My d^ar Edwardj," he said, in a firm 
and even chearful voice, " this is truly 
Itifiii. I heard qf your appcoaehiBg kap- 
pin ess witli tbc bigbestt pleasure ; aad 
baur dojea Rdse ? and how is our old whtni^ 
sical. ffi^nd th^e Baron? Well, I am sure^' 
£f.Qm your Loioksr^And how will you settler 
pFec€deQ€i9 between the thre« ermines! 
passant and the hear and hoot -jack f 

^^ Mow, Obow, my dear Fergus, can you| 
talk of 8;uch things at such a n;omentr" 

" Why» we have entered Carlisle with 
Bappier auspices, to be suie-^on tlie l6th 
ef November last, for example* wht^n we 
inarched, in, side by side, and hoisted the 
white flag on these ancient towers. But 
I am no ^uy, .to sit dawn and weep, be* 



catne the luck bus goiM^ agamst itie. I 
knew the stake xvbaeh I risked : we pteiy«- 
ed the geimie boldl^fr^ aiid die tbrfeit shall 
i>e paid mamfidly. *Aftd now, svtice my 
lime b sibort, let tie come to dve. qYiestioM 
that interest me iiKyBt*^tihe Prince ? h^l 
he evcaped the btoodkotttid^ f 
- ^ He has, imd i% in safety T 

«" Praised be God for thatl T«U me tikt 
|»irticulars of his escape*" 

Waverley coonmuiiicated thM tiemSffk'* 
able fatslx>ry) bo &r as it iiad then ttatii^ 
pired) to which Fergas listened with deep 
interest. Ue then asked after several 
btber friends ; and made many minute 
enqatriea concerning the fate of his owA 
clansmen* 'i*hey had au^ered les« tbaA 
other tribes who had been engaged in th^ 
affair; for having, in a great measure^ dis* 
persed, and returned i^oone, after the cap- 
tivity of their Chieftain, as was an univer« 
sal custom among the HigWnders, they 
were not in arms when the insurrection 
wtis finally suppressed, and conaequentlj 
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4 

were treated with less rigour. Thrs Fergus 
heard with great satisfaction. 

" You are rich," he said, " Waverley, 
and you are generous ; when you hear 
of these poor Mac-Ivors being distressed 
^bout their miserable possessions by some 
ftarsh overseer or agent of government^ 
remember you have worn their tartan, ai;id 
are an adopted son of their race. The 
Baron, who kno^s our manners, and lives 
near our country^ will apprize you of the 
time and means to be their protector. 
Will you piomise this to the last Vich Ian 
Vohrr 

Edward, as may well be believed, pledged 
his word ; which he afterwards so amply 
redeemed, that his memory still lives in 
these glens by the name of the Friend of 
the Sons of Ivor. 

" Would to God,'' continued the Chief- 
tain, ^^ I could bequeath to you my rights 
to the love and obedience of this primitive 
and brave race :— or at least, as I have 
striven to do, persuade poor Evan to ac- 
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tkpt of his life upon their terms ; and be 
to you, what he has been to me, the kind- 
est,— the bravest,— the most devoted "" 

The tears which his own fate could not 
draw forth, fell fast for that of his foster- 
brother. 

" But,*' said he, drying them, " that 
Cannot be. You cannot be to them Vich 
Ian Vohr ; and these three magic words,"* 
^id he, half smiling, ** are the only Open 
Sesame to their feelings and sympathies, 
and poor Evan must attend his foster^ 
brother in death, as he- has done through 
his whole life." 

^^ And I am sure, said Maccombich, 
raising himself from the floor, on which, 
for fear of interrupting their conversation, 
he had lain so still, that, in the obscurity 
of the apartment, Edward was not aware 
of his presence,—" I am sure Evan never 
desired nor deserved a better end than just 
to die with his chieftain.^' 

"And now," said Fergus, " while we are 
upon the subject of clanship — ^what think 



ye imw of the fir^ic^itioa <»f tjhe BodiMb 
Glasf'— (henbefof^ Edw&KlcouidaMwe^i 
'^ I j&aw hi^) aj^iB last iiigbi-«-be atpouc} hi 
the slip<>f Qioon&h^ which fell, fcpni that 

high andaafrowwic4Q:w^ toward^ HQr bed. 
Why should I fear him, I thought— ilH 
fDorroMT, loQg ere this.tiiDe, Ifiball jbf^ as Tin* 
material as he. ^ False Spirk/ I^saisl^ ^art 
thou come t^ dose thy vmlks an arth^ 
and to enjoy thy tf mm|>h in the lisll 0£ tbd 
last ilescendant ^f thine enemy ?' The 
spectre se^me4 to beckon gnd |:o#milei af 
he faded from n^y sight Wba4; 4p y<w 
think of it? — I asked the si^me 4|iiestio4^ 
at the priest, wh9 is a good and a^sH^le 
man; he admitted tMt t^ church 4U 
lowed siiich apparitions w^i^ potssihkv 
but urged me not to peroait my minil to 
dwell upon it, as imagination |ilays ns smch 
strange tricks. What do you thiiik of it P 
'^ Much as your ooefessor," said W'gv^*- 
ley, willing to avoid dispute upon such a 
point at such a moment. A tap at the 
door now announced that good man, and 
Edward retired while he administered to 



berth ptiscmeri the fost rites of rtifponi; in 
the mode which the church of Rome pre^ 



' In ab6«t titi houl^ he Was re-admitted ; 
SDdfi after three file« of soldiers entered 
with a btacksmith^ who str^ick the fetters 
from the Vegs of tlie prisoners. 

"** You see the compliment they pay to 
omt High4aftd strength anfd courage — we 
have lain cKaioed here like wild beasts, 
til4 our legs are eralnp^d into pa^sy, and 
urhen they free us they send six sotdier^r 
with loaded tnuakets to p^erent our tkkin^g 
the castle by storm.** 

£dward afterwards learned that these 
tt«rere precautions had been takefi in con-* 
so^(uenoe of a desperate attempt of the 
prisotiers to escape, in which they had very 
Miw)y snceeeded. 

Shortly afterwards the drums of the gar^ 
riaon bent to arms. ^ That is the last turn- 
out/* said Fergns, ^^ that I ahall hear and 
obey. And now, my dear, dear Edward, 
tfte we part let us speak of Fk)ra,-*»a sub^ 

o a 
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ject which awakes the tenderest feeling^ 
that yet diriUs within me." 

** We part not here ?" said Waverley. 
. "O yes, we do, you must epme no farther. 
— Not that I fear what is to follow for my*. 
self," he said proudly ; ^' Nature has hei 
tortures as well as art,, and how happy 
should we think the man who escapes 
from the throes pf a mortal and painful 
disorder^ in the space of a short half hour^ 
And this matter, spin it out as they will^ 
cannot last longer. But what a dying 
man can suffer firmly, may kill. a living 
friend to Ipok upon/— This same law of 
high treason/' he continued, with asto- 
nishing firmness and composure, ** is one 
of the blessings, Edward, with which your, 
free country has accommodated poor old 
Scotland — her own jurisprudence, as I have, 
heard, was much milder. . But I suppose 
one day or other — when there are no long-, 
er any wild Highlanders to benefit by. its 
. tender mercies— they will blot it from their 
records, as levelling them with a nation 
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of cannibals. The mummery, too, of exr. 
posing the sensdess head— they have not 
the wit to grace mine with a paper coro-; 
net; there would be some satire in that, 
Edward. I hope they will set it on the 
Scotch gate though^ that I may look, even 
after death, to the blue hills of my own 
country, that I love so dearly. The Baron 
would have added^ 

^ Moritur, et morieos dolces rqnuiniscitur Argos,'^ * 

A bustle, and the sound of wheels and 
horses' feet, was now heard in the court- 
yard of the castle. ''As I have told you 
why you must not follow me, and these 
sounds admonish me that n^ time flies fast, 
tell me how' you found poor Flora ?** 

Waverley, with a voice interrupted by 
suffocating sensations, gave some account 
of the state of her mind. 

'* Poor Flora,'* answered the Chief, " she 
tx>uld have borne her own death,; hot not 
mine. You, Waverley, will soon know 



the hapfisiess of mutaal afFectiaii ta iht 
married stete-^oog, leog may Rose Ukd 
yon enjoy it !-rbut you can never know tbt 
purity of feeiing which cooahioes two o^^ 
phang, like Flora aini me, left alone « it 
were in the world, and beii^ all: in all to 
each other from our very infaiicjr^ B^t 
her atrong sense of duty, and |ifedo«)bm»t; 
feeling of loyalty, will give new iterve te 
her mind after the immediate and acute 
sensation of this ^artiog hm f^aased awajr* 
She will then think of Fergus as of the he^ 
roes of our race upon whose deeds ak io* 
ved to dwell." 

^ Shall she not see you tinea? Slieaeim* 
ed to expect it.'' 

/* A necessary d4»%it will sfiare her tlie 
last dreadful parting* I could not part 
from her without tears^ and I cannot bear 
that these men should tkivk tbef hame 
power to extort them. She was anade tp 
believe she W0«ild see me at a later hour, 
and this letter^ which my confessor wiH 
ddmr^ will apprise her that all u oyec" 



^ An officer now ^pjpeared, md imtimated 

lAxift thb High Sheriff and his ^ttendatitf 

^v^ax^ied befora the gate of the <;ft$tki, to^ 

cUAm t^e t>i»dtes of Fergus Mac-Ivw and 

'Ewi M«ccombkh4 <* 1 come," 5aid Fer-^ 

gii6» Acc«)4'd4iig1yi supporting Edward 

by the ^rtn, 4i<»d followed by Evaa Dha 

a^ the prie«t, be mov^ down the stairs 

of the t^w^r, the aoldiers bringing np the 

rear: The eoart was occupied by a squad- 

rcj& of dtftgoons aod a hattalion of inian*^ 

try, drawn up in hollow square. WichtQ 

their ranks was the sledge, or hurdle,* oa 

which the priiioners were to be dmwm to 

the place of execution, 4ibout a miie dis* 

tant from Carlisle. It waai paiikted i4ack, 

and drawn hy a white horse. At one end of 

the Vehicle sate the Executiisner, a liorrid 

loc4ci;ng fellow, as^seem«d bis track;, with 

the broad axe in his hand ; at (^ cither end» 

ne&t tbe horse, was wi empty seat for two 

pemoB^. Throygh the deep and dark Oio* 

thi^ ardt-way that opened mi die draw« 

hcidge^ weKHBM«4Mi horseback the iiigii 
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Sheriff and bis attendants, whom tha eti* 
quette betwixt th& civil and military 
powers did not permit to come farther^ 
*' This is well GOT vp for a closing scen^'' 
said Fergus, smiling disdainfully as he ga-- 
zed around upon the apparatus of terror*- 
Evan Dhu exclaimed with, some eagerness^ 
after looking at the ' dragoons, ** These 
are; the very chiekls that galloped off. at 
Gladsmuir, ere we could kill. a dozen o' 
tliem.. They look bold' enough now^ how*-. 
ever/V The priest entreated him to be sk* 
lent. 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus 
turning round embraced Wavcrley, kissed- 
htm on each side of the face,, and stepped* 
nimbly into his place. Evan saite dowti by 
bis side. The priest was to follow in a 
carriag'C belonging to his patron, the car 
tholijc gentleman at whose house Flora re- 
sided. As Fergus waved his hand to Ed- 
ward,, the ranks closed around the sledge,, 
and; the whole procession began to move ^ 
forward. There .was a momentary stop at 



thei gateway^ while the governor of the 
castle and -the High SherifE went through; 
a short ceremony, the* military officer there 
delivering over t^e. peirsohs of the crimi-- 
nals to the civil power^ . " Qod save King*- 
George !*" said the High Sheriff. When the 
formality coneluded^, Fergus < stead erect 
in the sledgCi^ and, with a firm and steady, 
voice, replied^. *.* God save King James T 
These were the last words which Waver-' 
ley heard him speak, > ^ 

The procession. Fesumed its march, and 
the sledge vanished from beneath the por* 
tall under which it had stopped for an in*, 
stant. The dead, march, as it is called,' 
was instantly heard, and its melancholy; 
sounds wete mingledwith those, of a muf-/ 
fied peal, tolled from the . neighbouring 
cathedral. The sound of the military mu- 
sic died away as the procession moved on ; ' 
the sullen clang of the bells^ was «oon 
heard to sound alone. . . > 

The last of the soldiers had now disap*. 
peared/rom uader the vaulted arch wayr 



tftrough whieii tisejr had h&tn iiMcig; ftr m» 
ver»l tDinvtai ; the ccmrt ymrd \n» «Mr 
tetally CTipty^ but Waverley ttitt ftood 
liicirems if stnpafied, fan eyes filled iifMM 
the ^rk pass where be had so lately «eeQ 
tiae last glimpse ^f bis irvend^'^at te«igek| 
a ^noale aervaint of tbe goireiiior^ Bitmek 
whb sor{iimse md coovipasaiOB at the «lu*^ 
pitied nisery ivhidi Im c6uflteiMKM:e ex- 
pressed, asked Iqm, if he woald net vmlls 
into her master's house ^uvd sit down 9 Sh» 
\tUB obligesi ta refscat ;ber >que^t>ioti twice,. 
en fae comprefaetided her, Wt at letig^tfait 
recaided faiin to faiinself ;«^ecliki»g tlie 
C0i»rticsy» by. a kasty gesta^^e) he pulled bis 
bat over ids cyes^-^^d, leaviifg the castk, 
waibed as swiftly as 4ie tsouid throtigfc the- 
empty streets, tUl he vegaiaed ills iim, th^i 
thanew lisiRself wto ^lh SLpsr tmeiit snid bolt^ 
ed lisB <doar. 

luabcnit an hour mud a batf, which Meln*^ 
ed an age of unuttevid^le «ttSf»ense, iIhi 
seuftd df the drams 4U»d idtSf perlbrmiog 
aJiTdy Mit, 4y»d thtt eon&Med akutouc ^ 



tht cmW iirh«ch aow 614ed the streets, i^ 
Utely deserted, apf»r»e«l bitn that aU wss 
over, and tlmt the mtlitary aod poptsface 
HVM retuming kom the 'dieadfal scene. 
I will not «ttttiii:pt to /describe his sei&sa^ 
tibns^ 

2n the 4BTesimg the priest made htm a 
VMit, and ittlForaied hirn that he did so bjr 
directions ^ his deceased fitead» to assure 
knn that Fergus Mac«>I vor iiad died as he 
Kved^ and nememhered hns frYeiidshi|> hi 
the last, tit added, he had also seen Flo« 
rsLf whose state of mind seemed i»ore'coas« 
poseti since all was ^ven With tier, and 
sister Theresa, the priest .proposed next 
day to leaTeCarlisk, for tlie'nearest seft*^ 
port, fnuti which they cb«ild etnbarJt for 
France. WA^reriey forced ^on this good man 
a riog^f some value, afid a susn of tnooejr 
to be eoi ployed {as he thought aiight gra?* 
txfy f lt»ra) in the services of the cacittdac 
church, for the memory of his friend* ^^/•Iwt^ 
garque inani manere^'' he repeated as the 
ecclesiastic retired. *' Yet why not class 
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tthese acts of Remembrance with other ho*^ 
tiours» with which^ s^fFeetioDj; in all sects, 
pursues the memory of the dead ?'* 

The next morning ere day-ligbt he took 
leave of the town of Carlisle, promising to 
himself never again to enter its walls. He 
dared hardly look back towards the Go- 
thic battlements of the fortifiped gate uti-* 
der which he passed, for the place is sur-» 
liounded with an old wallv '^ They're na 
there," said Alick Polwarth, who guessed 
the:cause of the dubious look which Wa» 
Terley^ cast backward, and who, with the 
Vulgar appetite for the horrible, was mas- 
ter of each detail of the butchery. " Thie 
heads are ower the Scotch yate, as they 
ca* it. It's a great pity of Evan Dhu, who 
was a* very weel-meaning good-natured 
roan, to be a Bielandman ; and indeed so 
wa& the Laird o' Glennaquoich too, for 
that matter, when he was na in ane o' his. 
tirrivies/' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Dulce Dtmum. 



' The impression of boiror with whicB 
Waverley left CarKsle, softened by degrees 
into melanGholy, a gradation which was. 
accelerated by the painfull yet soothing, 
task of writing to Rose; and, while he 
could not suppress his own feelingSf of the 
calamityi by endeavouring to place it in a 
light which might grieve her, without 
shocking her imagination. The picture 
which he drew for her benefit be gradual- 
ly familiarized to his own mind^ and hk next 
letters were more cheerfuly and referred to 
the prospects of peace and happiness which 
lay before them. Yet, though his first 
horrible sensations had sunk into melan- 
choly, £dward had reached his native 



(k>untry before he could, as usual, upon for- 
mer occasions, look round for enjoyment 
upon the face of nature. 

He then, for the first time since leaving 
Edinburgh, hegati to experience that plea- 
sure which almost all feel who return to a 
verdant, populous, and Ir^hly-cultivated 
country, from scenes of waste desolation, 
OT of solrtary ^ud melancholy grafideur. 
But how wer<e Umse feelin|^ cohanced 
when be entered oa the domain ao l<ing 
possessed by his fore* fathers ; recogmzed 
|bbe<)^ toaks of Wavterley-Chace ; thought 
with what delight he should introduce 
Hose to all his favourite hautits; fobeld 
at length th< towers of the venerable ball 
«fise; above the woodd vhich ^mba#eMd 
it^ a>od Anaily thivew liiraaelf into the arms 
i>£ the venerable relatioita to whonn he 
aw^d «o fiiuch duty aad affection i 

Hie bapptness of their meetmg vaa stft 
iaMisbie'd by a. single word of repioach* 
On tbe oootrary, whatever pain Sir Eve- 
rAcd afid Mrs Aadbsel .bad telt dating Wa* 



^ptei^'s pentotts engagemeiit witfb iIm^ 
jouBgr CkievaJicp, it aMorteci too vfitit withr 
tlie priiHripl^es m wintcfa Ibey had beeii 
brouj^bt up, to incur reprobatioDy or eTciy 
eeosore. C&lonet Talbot at&ohad smeoth^ 
ed tbe waj, witb great actdres&i for Ed^ 
wardV favourable reeeptiqn, by dw^lMng 
ttpoa his gallant behaviour m the mititary 
diaracter, particularly bia bravery and ge*^ 
neroaity at Preston ; un^tit warmed at thei 
idea of their nephew's engagifig inningte 
com>bat, n>akrng priaoQer^ and saving front 
siaugh'ter, so distinguished an officer as the 
Cotonel hi^mse)f| the imagination of the 
Baronet and his sister ranked the exploits^ 
of Edward ^'ith those of WiHbert, Hilde* 
bf'andy and Niget, the vaunted heroes o# 
their line. 

The appearance of Waverfey, envbrown* 
cd by exercise, and dignified by the habits 
of Bn^ilitary discipline and exertion; had ac^ 
quired an athletic and hardy character, 
which not only verified the Colonel's nar* 
ratkmi but surprised and delighted all the 
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inbabfttants of Wa verity-Honour. Tbcy 
crdwded to see, to hear bim, and to sing 
bis praises^ Mr Pembroke^ who, it wHl 
readily be believed, - secretly extolled his 
apirit and courage in embracing the ge- 
nuine cause of the Church of England; 
censured his pupil gently nevertheless for 
being so careless of his manuscripts, which 
indeed he said had occasioned him some 
personal inconvenience, as, upon the Baro- 
net's being arrested by a king's messenger, 
he had deemed it prudent to retire to a 
concealment called ** The Priest's Hole," 
from the use it had been put to in forn^r 
days; where, he assured our hero, the but- 
ler bad thought it safe - to venture with 
food only once in the day, so that he had' 
been repeatedly compelled to dine upon 
victuals either absolutely cold, or what 
was worse, only half warm 9 not to men« 
tion that sometimes his bed had not beea 
arranged for two days together. Waver- 
ley's mind involuntarily turned to the Pat- 
•moS'Of the fiaron of Bradwardine, who was 
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wiell pleased with Janet'is fare, and a few 
bunches of straw stowed in a damp* ca^ 
vern, : e|)ei^ing in the front of .asand-cUfT; 
but he made no remarks. upon, a-.contrast- 
which could only mortify bis worthy tutar.. 
All was now in a bustle to prepare for 
tl\e nuptials of jBdward, ^n event to which 
the good pld Baronet and Mrs Rachael look^ 
ed. forward as if on the renewal of their 
own ypnth*. Thcrmatch^ as Colonel Tal- 
bot had intimated, had seemed to them in 
the highest degree eligible, having every, 
recommendation but wealth, of which 
they themselves had more than enough. 
Mr Clippurse was, therefpre, sunomoned to 
Wayerley- Honour, under better auspices 
than at the. commencement of our. story. 
But Mr Clippurse came not alone, for, be-: 
ing now stricken in, years, he bad associa- 
ted with him a nephew, a younger vulture 
(as our English Juvenal, who tells the tale 
of Swallow the attorney, might have call* 
ed him») and they now carried on business 
as .Messrs Clippurse and Hookem. These 
worthy gentlemen had directions to make 



the secMsary settiemeirts! on the mcsir 
•pleiutick scale of lH!»erali«y, as if Etlwiipci 
weFC to wed a peered in her own right, 
with her paternal estate taeked to Hbe^ 
ftinge of her erfntqe. 

But, ere eateringf npon a subject of pro- 
verbial delay, I must remiad my reader €># 
the pTog^ress of a stone rolled down hitt hy 
an idle trv»ant hoy (a pastime at which t 
was fpysetf expert in my more juvenile 
yea-rs :) it moveth at first sk>wty, avofding; 
by \\\&tet\tmj every obstacle of the least 
importance ; hut ^when it has attained its^ 
fuU impulse^ and d>raws^ near the concht* 
sion &f its career^ it smokes and thundera 
dowii<, taking a rood a« every spring, clear- 
ing hedge and ditch tike a Yorkshire 
hitntsflfvan, and becoming most fiiriousTy 
rapid in its course when it is nearest to 
being consigned to rest for ever. Even 
such is the course of a narrative, Hke that 
which you are perusing; theeariier events 
are studiously dwelt upon, that you, kind 
reader, may be introduced to the charac- 



tersr^tthernby narrative, thaa by t^e dx\\\pf 
m^^yj^fi} of direct description; but whep 
the stqry dr^vvs i^e/ir its plqs?, ^e iWJY 
.QV;er the circiiuj^tances, ]v9iyirev;;?r ipiippi;t- 
aut, wbich your iijvaginati^m rnuBl^ hftv^ 
fftripst^illed, and leavpypu t9 j^^pppsf ;t|^p^e 
things, w,bich it; would .be ,^u8iqg yqur 
^^tie4)C^;tp i(a(f F^tU at lengjtb. 
: We arp, thercifore,, ^9 far fropii 5^tf qfflP J- 
ing to - trape the dMll progress of >^sgr3 
CUpRttVe and, .Hofljcpin, jQ? .tl^?it qf thfiir 
\yiortihy offifii^l bf^thrfiR, wbQ bft4f Ah^ 
•cbafige pf AViog QUt tbe par(JqB»,of \E;dwM4 
.Wayerley and his i^^e^ds4 fa^^er-i^rJl^jK, 
that we cat) b^.t toMch uppn.ma^t^riS mqre 
.ftt$r^Qtive. The rojitual epifltlea, for e^- 
;^ppl«, which we^e e^cbft^ge^ bi^^Mf^ejb 
Sir Everard apd the.^^pp ujpon tl^\&,9^Q9r 
SiioUy thpMgh rpatchU$9 specimjei\s of. elo- 
^que^ce in ^b^ir way, must be con^igne^ 
to m^^rgiless^QbUvion. Nor .gan I tell you 
9,% l^gtb, bP.w worthy aunt ,Rac?hftgl, i^qt 
.w4thPM.t a. deli.qate a^d affectiq^ate, al]ji),* 
i$io«i to Jl;h^ cVrc^mj5tance;s.whigb;)i^(l>t(a^^ 
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ferred Rose's maternal diamonds to the 
hands of Donald Bean Lean, stocked her 
casket with a set of jewels that a duchess 
inighthave envied. Moreover, the reader 
will have the goodness to imagine that 
Job Houghton and his dame were suitably 
provided for, although they could never 
be persuaded that their son fell otherwhe 
than fighting by the young squire's side ; 
so that Alick, who, as a lover of truth, had 
made many needless attempts to expound 
the real circumstances to them, was finally 
ordered to say not a word more upon the 
{subject. He indemnified himself, how- 
ever, by the liberal allowance of desperate 
battles, grisly executions, and raw-head 
and bloody-bone stories, with which he 
astonished the servants' hall. 

But although these important matters 
may be briefly told in narrative like a 
newspaper report of a chancery suit, yet, 
with all the urgency which Waverley could 
use, the real time, which the law proceed- 
mgs occupied, joined to the delay occii- 
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sioned by the mode of travelling at that 
period, rendered it considerably more than 
two months ere Waverley, having left 
England, alighted once more at the man- 
sion of the Laird of Ducbran to claim the 
hand of his plighted bride. 

The day of his marriage was fixed for 
the sixth after his arrival. The Baron of 
Bradwardiae, with whom bridals, christen- 
ings, and funerals, were festivals of high 
and solemn import, felt a little hurt, that, 
including the family of the Duchran, and 
«11 the immediate vicinity who had title 
to be present on such an occasion, there 
could not be above thirty persons collect- 
ed, " When he was married," he obser- 
ved, ^' three hundred horse of gentlemen 
born, besides -servants, and some score or 
two of Highland lairds, who never got on 
horse-back, were present on the occasion." 

But his pride found some consolation in 
4-eflecting, that he and his son-in-law ha- 
ving been so lately in arms agiunst govern- 
ment, it might give matter of reasonable 
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fear and oflfieiice to the riilteg' powers^ if 
they iTcrc to collect together the kith, kin, 
jrtid aHres of their houses, arrayed in effeir 
of war, as ivas the ancfeiit eus^tom of Scot- 
land on ^thesfe occastons — ** And, witbotit 
dubitation,'* he cofifciuded M^hh a 'sigb, 
^*'many of those ivho would have rejoiced 
moist frceJy upon the«e joyful espou^ls, 
are either goile to a better pkce, or are 
now ciiles from their natite'ktad,'* 

l^he marfiagi tobkplaceon theappoint<- 
ed day. TheRe'verend Mr Rubrick, -fcitis* 
man to the proprietor of the hbspitable 
mansion whete it Was sokiitnr:2ed, and 
chaplain to the Baron of Bradwardine^ 
had the satisfa(;tion to unite their hands; 
and Frank Stariley acted as bridesman, 
haWltg joined Edward wFth that vieur 
soon after his arrival. Lady Emily and 
Colonel Talbot had proposed being pre* 
Tsent, biit her health, when the day ap- 
proached. Was found inadequate to the 
jotirney. In amends, it was arranged that 
EdWai*d Waverley and his lady, who, with 



the Baron, had decided on an immediate 
journey to Waverley-Honour, should, in 
their way, spend a few days at an estate 
'W^hich Colonel Talbot had been tempted 
to purchase in Scotland aa a very great 
bargaini and at which he proposed to re- 
side for som6 time. 



'^ ! 
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GHAPTER XXIIL 
^' This una mine ain house, I ken by the bigging aV.T 

OLD 80NG. 

The nuptial party travelled in great 
style. There was a coach and six upon 
the newest patterni that dazzled with its 
splendour the eyes of one half of Scot- 
land, which Sir £verard had presented to 
his. nephew ; there was the family vehicle 
of Mr Rubrick ; — both these were crowded 
with ladies ;^ and there were gentlemen on 
horseback, with their servants, to the num- 
ber of a round score. Nevertheless, with- 
out having the fear of famine before his 
eyeS) Baillte Macwheeble met them in the 
road, to entreat that they would pass by 
bis house at Little Veolan. The Baron 
stared, and said his son and he would 
certainly ride by Little Veolan, and pay 
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their compliments to the Baillie, but could 
not think of bringing with them the '^ hail 
comitatus nuptialis, or matrimonial proces- 
sion." He added^ ^' that, as he under- 
stood the Barony had been sold by its 
unworthy possessor, he was glad to see 
his old friend Duncan had .regained his 
situation under the new Dominus^ or pron 
prietor/' The Baillie ducked, bowed, and 
fidgetted, and then again insisted upon 
his invitation ; until the Baron, though 
rather piqued at the pertinacity of his in* 
stances, could not nevertheless refuse to 
consent, without making evident, sensa*r 
tions which he was anxious to conceaU 

He fell into a deep study as they ap- 
proached the top of the avenue, and was 
only startled from it by observing that the 
battlements were replaced, the ruins clear* 
ed away, and (most wonderful of all) that 
the two great stone Bears, those mutilated 
Dagons of his idolatry, had resumred their 
posts over the gateway* " Npw this new 
proprietor," said he to Edward, ^^has shewa 
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ik\'mt gUsto, as the Italians eall it, in the 
stiort time be has hstd this domain, tbto 
that hdiind Malcolm, thdiigh I bf*fl fehfi 
htit irtySell, has acquired vita adhuc 4tM^ 
rfliift.— iAtid tfew I 'talk tf hounds, is no* 
5^6 A Baik and Btteear, cettfef scbtf{>itog u^ 
t)¥i avenue with Dftvie Oelktley V' 

•^.4nd I vb<d x^^fe shouM go to mett 
ftffem, ^ir, ft)rl belwvfethe present inastef 
6f the houde is^ GoJoirtl 'Ta!b6t, Ti^ho will 
t'xpfeet to see u&. We hesdtMed to mdft- 
tidn t6 ybil at fitst that he hkd pufcli«^i^ 
yoiir^ afibient patrirtibriial property, and 
even y^, if ygti dd not incline to ^sit 
him, vire can pass on to the BaillieV 

ThS Bafon had o6casioii fbr all his'tiiag- 
iiafli^ity. HdWever, he df ew a long b-rtfttb, 
f^K s Ibflg^UflFi arid observed, sllicd they 
had Brolight htni so far, he c6uld n6t ptt^ 
thidColoA^l's gate, and'he Would behap|)y 
to iie thfe new master of his oW ttiiiaftts. 
Hci allgfited accordingly, as did the other 
gentKinen ihd ladies ;'^^he gave his arm 
to his'daughtcr, &nd aS they descend^ the 



ayectite, i ^m ted but (9 ^f how .sppoAiXy 
the ^SBkia Pecmiaoi the ^^uthron^^tl^ei^ 
tiitolany dieityi he n)igh( c^U herr^]^ re- 
Itkoyed? the. markfl qf ^OliatiQn." 

In' tjmth/ not only jaad ,tihe ffWfecJ trfie$ 

been removed, but, j:h^ir /»tMtpps b^i^g 

grubbed up, land the ear tb r9ui94 jtl^e^ 

levelled and sown with gra^$, it.Ay??^ leyi- 

^ent that the marks pf (d^Mp^t^tio^n^: Hjq- 

4ea8 to an ;eye intim^^tqly ^cjiwinti^witib 

the spot, were ;alrf a^dy ©early. c^Witw^ffijJ. 

(There wiajs a. simUar reformation in the 

jQutiif ard ioaan oC I^avjd GielUtley, whQ ^P^t 

them» every -now a^d th^n* stQppjiig to 

admire tike nemr jsuit which jg^ace^d hi^^fH^r- 

jBon, in the i»ine Q0lour3:as fqrt9i^irly,.'}>.ut 

.bedizened * fio9 i enough to hi).ve ^pry,ed 

Toiu^hstone.fatnifielf. i tie dipped c^p;^«(ith 

)his usual ungainly frolics, < fir^( (to fihe/ J^a* 

ron, and . then ^to: Roae,. .^pas^ing^ his.ha^ds 

vover.hiswdotheay.wying, :'* iBntft', bna\Ji(i' 

t?ie," and scaree aible :to :«ing a jhar to an 

^djofi bis.thouSflUDyd'Androne «oaga» /for the 

breathless extravagane&fof^hisijoy^ .)The 

p ft 
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dags also acknowledged their old master 
with a thousand gambols. " Upon my 
consciencei Rose^ the gratitude o' thae 
dumb brutes^ and of that puir innocent, 
brings the tears into my auld een, while 
that schellum Malcolm— but Tm obliged 
to Colonel Talbot for putting my hounds 
into such good condition, and likewise for 
his favour to puir Datie. But, Rose, my 
dear, we must not permit them to be a life- 
rent burden upon the estate/' 

As he spoke. Lady Emily, leaning upon 
the arm of her husband, met the party at 
the lower gate, with a thousand welcomes, 
.After the ceremony of introduction had 
been gone through, much abridged by the 
ease and excellent breeding of Lady Emily, 
she apologized for having used a little art 
to wile them back to a place which might 
awaken some painful reflections—" But 
as it was to change masters, we were very 
desirous that the Baron "— - 

"MrBradwardine, madam, if you please^" 
said the old gentleman. 
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**Mr Bradwardinei theni aad Mr Wa- 
verley, should see what we have done to- 
wards restoring the mansion of your fathers 
to its former state." 

The Baron answered with a low bowr. 
Indeed, when he entered the courti ex- 
cepting that the heavy stables, which had 
been burned down, were replaced by build- 
ings of a lighter and more picturesque ap* 
pearance, all seemed as much as possible 
restored to the state in which he had left 
it, when he assumed arms some months 
before. The pigeon-house was replenish- 
ed ; the fountain played with its usual ac- 
tivity, and not only the Bear who predo- 
minated over its bason, but all the other, 
Bears whatsoever, were replaced upon their 
stations, and renewed or repaired with so 
much care, that they bore no tokens of the 
violence which had so lately descended 
upon them. While these minutiae had 
been so heedfully attended to, it is scarce 
necessary to add, that the house itself had 
been thoroughly repaired, as well as the- 



giidhnSf ^hh the strictest klttntton to 
inamtaiii the bHgiti'al character of both, 
"and to remove, as 'fer as possible, ' ill ap- 
pearance of the ravage they had sustkin- 
ed. The Baron gazed in silent wonder; 
4t length he addressed Colonel Talbot. 

'* While I acknowledge my oblf^ation 
"to ybu for the restoration of the badge of 
our fatally, I cannot but marvel that you 
have no where established your own crest, 
Colonel Talbot, whilk is, I believe, a mas- 
tiff, anciently called a talbot ; as the poet 
lias it, 

m 
9 

^* A Talbot strong— a sturdy tyke." 

" At least such a dog is the crest of the 
martial and renowned Earls of Shrews- 
bury, to whom your family are probably 
blood relations.'^ 

** I believe, ' said the Colonel, smiling, 
" our dogs are whelps of the same litter. 
For my part, if crests were to dispute pre- 
cedence, I should be apt to let them, as 

the proverb says^ ^ fight dog, fight bear,*' 

1 



AsW «hftde this ^{^tsfeeh^ attrhieh the 
B&ron tddk atiother totig^ pffHtih df stiufF, 
they had ei(^tliltd the hiduse, that is the 
Satoh, Rose, landXady Emily; with yaving 
Statiky And tbe Bail'lie, for JBdward aad 
thfc re»t bf the party temaiiied <jn the -ter- 
race, to^Samittea neu^r green^h^se sloek- 
led With the finest plants. The S&fofi 're- 
sumed his favourite tbpic : *' However it 
may please you to derogate from the ^ho- 
nour of your burgdtoet, Colonel Talbot, 
which is doubtless your humour, as I have 
seen in other genttemen of birth and ho- 
nour in your country, I must again repeat 
it is a most ancient and distinguished 
"bearrag, as well as that of my young ftiend 
!Francis Stanley, which is the eagle ^nd 
child/' 

" The bird and bantliiig they call it in 
Derbyshire, sir ;" said Stanley. 

*' Yfe're a daft xialtent, •sir ;" said the Ba- 
rren, who had taken a great liking to this 
"jrbtmg rtran, perhaps because he sometimes 
'teamed him. — " Ye're a^ daf t callant, and I 
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must correct you some of these days/' sha* 
king his great brown fist at him. '^ But 
what I meant to say. Colonel Talbot, is^ 
that yours is an ancient prosapiay or de- 
scent, and since you have lawfully and j ust- 
ly acquired the estate for you and yours^ 
.which I have lost for me and mine, I wish 
it may remain in your name as many cen^ 
turies as it has done in that of the late 
proprietors."' 

" That is very handsome, Mr Brad war- 
ding indeed/' 

'^ And yet, sir, I cannot but marvei that 
you, Colonel, whom I noted to have so 
much of the amor patria, when we met at 
Edinburgh, as even to vilipend other coun- 
tries, should have chosen 'to establish your 
lares or household gods, procid a patriajftr 
nibuSy and in a manner to expatriate your- 
self.'* ' 

" Why really. Baron, I do not see w^hy, to 
keep the secret of these foolish boys, Wa- 
verley and Stanley, and of my wife, who is 
no wiser, one old soldiec should continue 
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to impose upon another. You must know 
then that I have so much of that same 
prejudice in favour of my native country, 
that the sum of money which. I advanced 
to the seller of this extensive barony^ has 

only purchased for me a box in shire, 

called Brerewood Lodge, with about two 
hundred and fifty acres of land, the chief 
merit of which is, that it is within a very 
few miles of Waverley Honour." 

^' And who then, in the name of Heaven, 
has bought this property V*^ 

" That," said the Colonel, " it is this 
gentleman's profession to explain." 

The Baillie, whom this reference regard- 
ed, had all this while shifted from one foot 
to another with great impatience, " like a 
hen," as he afterwards said, '^ upon a het 
girdle ;" and chuckling, he might have add- 
ed, like the said hen in all the glory of lay- 
ing an egg, — ^now pushed forward. " That 
1 can, that I can — ^your honour f drawing 
from his pocket a budget of papers, and 
untying the red tape with ahand trembling 



wM) -eag^i^n^eQS* ^Miereif the Diiposiiioii 
ati4 -Aa^gnation^byrMalooiin BraxiwianiHne 
of Itich-Ot^lbbTt, Tegtiladrly signed )atid'te8l> 
ted iti tewn* 'rf the statute, whercbjr for a 
t^rtaiti sutn of sMriifig atidney i{>re96titl7 
cdiit^ntedand: ^id to hith^ >he ibas tlispo*- 
"ntid/ al'te^dted/ and cdn^reyed tfat unhole 
i&sttLie and bamony of Bv&dwsitdkit^ )Tuily- 
KT'edlan, and bthers, with the fortalioe :and 
manor- pla<ie"— — 



»«•; 



For G^d's sake to the potnt^ sir; I 
have all that by h€iaTt,*' said the Co>l«dnel. 

t 

^ To Cosmo Cdmyn^ Bradwardine, Esq." 

pursued the Baillie, *' his heirs and astig- 

*iiecs, simply and irredeemably—to be held 

'^thtir a fne vel de me' * ' 

" Pray tead short, sir." 

"On the conscience of an boincst man^ 

Ccylonel, I read as short as is consistent 

with style. — Under the bu^rdenand reser- 

-•vatioh dhrays" 

'" 'Mr Macwrheeb'le, thhs would outlast a 
'Hussian winter — give me leave. In short, 
Mr Braidwardine, your family estate is 
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your own once more in foil property^ and 
at your absolute disposal^ but only burden- 
ed A^th the sum adranced to re^purchase. 
it, whieh I undelrstan4 is utterly dispro* 
portioned to ittf raloe." 

^* An auld > 8ang-*«an auld sang» if it 
please your homours/' eried the fiaiHie^ 
tntibitg his hatidi, ^* look at' the rental 

'^ Wbfcb ^tn being' ^Av^nced by Mr 
Edward Waverley, chiefly from the price 
of his: father's property whidi I bought 
ft'Om* him^ is secured to his lady your 
daughter and her family by this marriage.'^ 

** It is a catfa<)Uc security," shouted the 
fiaillie, ^^ to Rose Comyne firadwardiaei 
alias Wtfreriey-i in life^rent, and thechildt* 
ren dftfae said'marriage'in fee ; and Imade 
up a wee bit hiitiiite of an anM-nupttd 
tontt^cl,^ inttUtu rkatrifnony^ so it cannot 
be i^bject to reduction hereafter as a^do* 
ntttidn int'er^virum et uxorem.'' 

tt h difficult to s^y whether the w rthy 
Birdn was most* delighted with th< mti* 
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tutian of his family property, or with the 
delicacy and generosity that left him un* 
' fettered to pursue his pleasure in disposing 
of it after his death, and which avoided, 
as much as possible, even the appearance 
of laying him under pecuniary obligation. 
When his first pause of joy and astonish- 
ment was over, his thoughts turned to the. 
unworthy heir male, who, he pronounced,, 
had sold his birth^right like Esaii, for a 
mess o' pottage. 

" But wha cookit the parridge for him ?** 
exclaimed the Baillie, '^ I M^d like to ken 
that; — who, but your honour's to com- 
mand, Duncan Macwheeble ? His honour, 
young Mr Wauyerley, pat it a' in my hand 
frae the beginning — frae the first calling 
o' the summons, as I may say. I circumr 
vented them — I played at bogle about the 
bush wi' themi — I cajolled them; and if I 
have na gien Inch-Grabbit and Jamie 
Howie a bonnie begunk, they ken them- 
selves. Him a writer ! I did na gae slap- 
dash to them wi' our young bra' bride^ 
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groom, to gar them haud up the market ; 
na, na; I scared : them wi' our wild tenau- 
try, and the Mac-Ivors, that are but ill 
settled yet, till they durst na on ony er- 
rand whatsoever gang ower the door-stane 
after gloaming, fbr fear John Heatherblut- 
ter, or some siccan dare-the-diel, should 
take a baff at them : then, on the other 
hand, I beflum*d them wi' Colonel Tal- 
bot— wad they offer to keep up the price 
again' the Duke's friend ? did n^ they ken 
wha was master ? had na they seen aneucb| 
by the example of mony a poor niisgui- 
ded unhappy body"— 

" Who went to Derby, for example, Mr 
Macwheeble?" said the Colonel to him^ 
aside. 

" O whisht, Colonet, for the love o' 
God I let that fl^e stick i' the wa'.— There 
were mony^g^e folk at Derby ; and it's 
ill speaking of halters," — with a sly cast of 
his eye toward the Baron, who was in deep 
reverie. 
' Starting out of it at once, he took Mac- 



wlleeUe by the buttosi^ and led him mto 
one of the deep windour recesses, whence 
only fragmedts of their conversation reach- 
ed the rest af the party. It certainly re* 
faited to stamp '^paper and parchment; for 
no other sabgect, even from the mouth ,of 
^/patrotay aad hei once more, an efficient 
one, could' ha^ve areested so deeiply the 
BaillieV reverend and ^fosorfaod attention. 
** I mrderatapd your honour perfectly ; 
it. can be done as.tosyi as: taking out a de* 
Cfccl iQ' absence.*' 

> *^ To her and himi afler f6y demisci and 
to their heirs-male, — but prf&ferring the 
second' son^ if Grod ihould hless theii) with 
pabi who is to cariy the name and. ^nlos 
of firadwardine of that ilk, without any 
other name or ariytoniai bearings 'whatso- 



ever/' 



** Tut,- your honour ; Tiflfnake a slight 
jotting themorn ; it will cost but a char* * 
terofresignation fi^ favoixms and I'll hae 
it ready for the next term in Exchequer." 

Their private oonversation eodedj the 



fiaron *W4ts now arnnmoned to do the htH 
nours of Tully^Veolan to new. guests. 
These were, Major Melville of Gairnvreo- 
kan, and Che Reverend Mr Moctony fol- 
lowed by ^two or three others of the 6a- 
Ton^s acquaintsnoes, who had. been: unaile 
^rtvy to his. having ^ain acquiced the 
e9ta}te b( hia fathers^; The shouts jo£ the 
vilkgerfi weresaho beacd beneath in ike 
QOUTUyavd; for Sanders Sanilerson/ who 
had kept the secret for several days with 
laudable prudence^ had unloosed his ticmgtie 
upon beholding the arrival of the carri*- 
agesi^ 

But| while Edward received: Major Melf- 
ville with politenessi and ;the clergjumaa 
with the most affectionate and grateful 
kindness, his father'»ui*law looked ^a little 
awkward, as ^mcertain how he should .an*' 
swer the necessary claims of hospitality 
to his guests, and forward the festivity 
of his tenants. Lady Emily i relieved him« 
by iuti mating, that, though she must he 
an indifferent representative x)f Mrs ifid* 
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ward Waverley in many respects, she hoped 
the Baron would approve of the enter* 
tainment she had ordered, in expectation 
of so many guests ; and that they .would 
find such other accommodations provided, 
as might in some degree support the an* 
cient hospitality of TuUy^Veolan. It is 
impossible to describe the pleasure which 
this assurance gave the Baron, who, with 
an air of gallantry, half appertaining to 
the stiff Scottish laird, and half to the 
officer in the French service, offered his 
arm to the fair speaker^ and led the way» 
in something between a stride and a ^mi- 
nuet step, into the. large dining parlour, 
followed by all the rest of the good com- 
pany. 

By dint of Sanderson's directions aad 
exertions, all here^ as well as in the other 
apartments, had been^ disposed as much 
as possible according to the old arrange- 
ment; and where new moveables had been 
necessary, they had been selected in the 
same character with the old furniture. 
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^ There was one addition to this fine old 
apartment, however, which drew tears in- 
to the Baron's eyes. It ^as a large and ani- 
mated painting, representing Fergus Mac- 
Ivor and Wavetley in their Highland dress, 
the scene a wild, rocky, and mountainous 
pass, down which the clan were descend- 
ing in the back-ground. It was taken 
from a spirited sketch, drawn while they 
were in Edinburgh by a young man of 
high genius, and had been painted on a 
full-length scale by an eminent London 
artist. Raeburn himself, (whose Highland 
Chiefs do all but walk out of the canvas) 
could not have done more justice to the 
(Subject; and the ardent, fiery, and impe- 
tuous character of the unfortunate Chief 
of Glennaquoich was finely contrasted with 
the <:ontemplative, fanciful^ and enthusi- 
astic expression of his happier friend. Be- 
side this painting hung the arms which 
Waverley had borne in the unfortunate 
civil war. The whole piece was generally 
admired. 



Men must howevejr eat» in spite bpt^ 
of sentiment and vertu ; and the Baron, 
while be assmned tiie lower end of : the 
4ftbk, inaastied that Lady Emil^y should do 
the hoQOura of the bend, that they .might, 
h0 saidi.set a meiet example to th^.^omg 
fi^lk. After a ^paiise of; delU^orajbionj, leip- 
jployed in a<^ustifig in his otvn braip the 

pifseodenDe hejtween tbe4>.rj«hyterian.kkk 
and episcopal .chu]:qh Of 30fitlft|id> he re- 
quested Mr Morton, as the sti:a0ger, would 
crave a blessing* ohsetvingf Mr Ruhj^icj^, 
who WAS at h4m^j would r^tium jgl^nks for 
^1^ distinguished mercies it .had been bis 
lot to expeiienoe* The 4'mn^t wa^s w^oel- 
lent. Sanderson attended in :fuU qe^i^mse, 
witb all the former inferior serv^aiijts, whp 
^d been collected, ej(jceptiftg one or.tAVo, 
who ha^d not been heard of since the af- 
fair of C.ullodftn* The^ceUars were.stofik;- 
.ed with wine which was pronouneed to 
be. superb, and it had been.cotitrived. tihat 
the .Bear of the founts^in, in the court* 
yard, should (for that night only) pUj^ $x* 
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cellent brandy punch, for the benefit of 
the lower orders. 

When the dinner was over, the Baron, 
about to propose a toast, cast somewhat a 
sorrowful look upon the side«board, which 
however exhibited much of his plate that 
had either been secreted, or purchased by 
neighbouring gentlemen from the soldieryi 
and by them gladly restored to the origi- 
nal owner. 

'^ In the late times,'' he said, *^ those 
must be thankful who have saved life and 
lands ; yet when I am about to pronounce 
this toast, I cannot but regret an old heir- 
loom, Lady Emily — a poctUum potatorum^ 

Colonel Talbot" 

Here the Baron's elbow was gaUiIy 
touched by his Major Domo, and turning 
round, he beheld^ in the hands of Alexan- 
der ab Alexandre, the celebrated cup of 
Saint Duthac, the Blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine ! I question if the recovery of 
his estate afforded him more rapture. ^' By 

VOL. Ill, q, 
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T^y honour," he said, '^^ one might ahxiost 
helieve in brownies and fairies, Lady Emi- 
ly, when yqur ladyship is in presence.^ 

*♦ I am truly happy,** said CQlonel Tal- 
ihot, •* that, by the recovery of this piece 
of family antiquity, it has fallen within 
IBy power to give you some token of 
my deep interest in all that ccmceraa my 
young friend £dwar4. But, that you 
may not suspect Lady Emily for a sorcer^ 
esa, or me for a conjuror, which is no joke 
in Scotland, I must tell y^m that Frank 
Stanley, your friend, who has been seized 
vith a tartan fever ever since he heard 
.Edward's tales of Scotch manners, hap- 
pened to describe to us at second hami 
this remarkable cup. My servant, Spon- 
toon, who, like a true old soldier, observes 
every thi]?g and says little, gave me after- 
wards to understand, that he thought he 
had seen the piece of plate Mr Stanley 
mentioned in the possession of a certain 
Mrs Nosebag, who, having been originally 
the helpmate of a pawnbroker, had found 



s< 



Opportunity, during the late unpleasant 
scenes in Scotland, to trade a little in her 
old line, and so became the depositary of 
the more valuable part of the spoil of-half 
the army. You may believe the cup was 
speedily recovereti, and it will give me 
very great pleasure if you allow me to sup- 
pose that its value is not diminished by 
having been restored through my means.'* 
A tesr mingled with the wine which 
the Baron filled, as he proposed a oup of 
gratitude to Colonel Talbot, and ^* The 
Prosperity of the united houses of W4» 
verley- Honour and Bradwardine !"— — 

It only remains for me to say, that as 
Ho wish was ever uttered with moi'e iffeo* 
tionate sincerity, there .are few which, al« 
lowing for the necessary mutability of hu* 
man events, have been, upon the whole, 
more happily fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1 

* 

A Po^script, which Aouid haoe been a Preface. 

Our journey is now finished, gentle 
reader, and if your patience has accompa- 
nied me thrQugh these sheets, the con- 
tract is, on your part, strictly fulfilled. Yet, 
like the driver who has received his full 
hire, I still linger near you, and make, 
with becoming diffidence, a trifling addi* 
tional claim upon your bounty and good 
nature. You are as free, however, to shut 
the volume of the one petitioner, as to 
close your door in the face of the other. ^ 

This should have been a prefatory chap- 
ter, but for two reasons : First, that most 
novel readers, as my own conscience re- 
minds me, are apt to be guilty of the sin of 
omission respecting that same matter of 



prefices. Secondly, that it id a generil 
custom vrith that class of studentSi to begin 
with the last chapter of a work ; so that|* 
afteif all> these remarks^ being introduced 
last in order, have still the beat ohab'cd to 
be read in their proper placew 

There is no European nation whichu 
within the course of half a century, or 
little more, has undergone so complete a 
change as this kingdom of Scotland. The 
effects of the insurrection of 1745,-^the 
destruction of the patriarchal power of 
the Highland chiefs, — the abolition of the 
heritable jurisdictions of the Lowland no- 
bility and baronsy'-'^the total eradication of 
the Jacobite party, which, averse to inters 
mingle with the' English, or adopt their 
customs, long continued to pride them- 
selves upon maintaining ancient Scottish 
manners and customs, commenced this in*, 
novation* The gradual influx of wealth, 
and extension of commerce, have since 
united to render the present people of 
Scotland a class of beings as different from 
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their grandfathers^ as the existing Eng- 
lish are from those of Queen Elizabeth's 
time. The political and economical effects 
of these changes have been traced by Lord 
Selkirk with great precision and accuracy. 
But the change^ though steadily and ra- 
pidly progressive, has, nevertheless, been 
gradual ; and, like those who float down 
the stream of a deep and smooth river, we 
are not aware of the progress we have 
made until we fix our eye on the now- 
distant point from which we have drift- 
ed. Such of the present generation as 
can recollect the last twenty or twenty- 
five years of the eighteenth century, will 
be fully sensible of the truth of this state- 
ment; especially if their acquaintance and 
connexions lay among those who, in my 
younger time, were facetiously called, 
** folks of the old leaven,'' who still che- 
rished a lingering, though hopeless attach- 
ment, to the house of Stuart This race 
has now almost entirely vanished from the 
land, and with it, doubtless, much absurd 
political prejudice; but, also, many living 
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examples of singular and disinterested at- 
tachment to the principles of loyalty which 
tbey received from their fathers, and of 
old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and 
honour. 

It was my accidental lot, though not 
bora a Highlander, (which may be an apo- 
logy for much bad Gaelic) to reside, during 
my childhood and youth, among persons of 
the above description; and now, for the 
purpose of preserving some idea of the 
ancient manners of which I have witness- 
ed the almost total extinction, I have em- 
bodied in imaginary, scenes, and ascribed 
to fictitious characters, a part of the inci- 
dents which I then received from those 
who were actors in them. Indeed, Ihe 
most romantic parts of this narrative are 
precisely those which have a foundation in 
fact. The exchange of mutual protection 
between a Highland gentleman and an of- 
ficer of rank in the king's service* together 
with the spirited manner in which the lat- 
ter asserted his right to return the favour 
he had received, is literally true. The 
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accident by a musket-shot, and the heroic 
reply imputed to Flora, relate to a lady of 
rank not long deceased* And scarce n 
gentleman who was ^^ in hiding^'^ after th^ 
battle of Culloden, but could tell a tald 
of strange concealments, and of wild and 
liair's-breadth 'scapes, as 6xtraor<|inary as 
any which I have ascribed to my heroes^. 
Of this, the escape of Charles £dward 
himself, as the most prominent, i» the 
most striking example. The accounts of 
the battle of Preston, and skirmish at Clif« 
ton, are taken from the narrative of intel-* 
ligent eye-witnesses, and corrected from 
the History of the Rebellion, by the late 
venerable author of Doiiglas. The Low-<t 
land Scottish gentleman, and the subordi* 
nate characters, are not given as individual 
portraits, but are drawn fron[i the general 
habits of the period, of which I have 
witnessed some remains in my younger 

m 

days, and gathered others from tradition* 
It has been my object to describe 
these persons, not by a caricatured and 
exaggerated use of the national dialect, 
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but by their habits, manners, and feelings ; 
so as, in some distant degree, to emulate 
the admirable Irish portraits dratirn bj 
Miss Edgeworth, so different from the 
'^ dear joys" who so long, with the most 
perfect family resemblance to each other^ 
occupied the drama and the novel. 

I feel no confidence, however, in the 
manner in which I have executed my 
purpose. Indeed, so little was I satisfied 
*with my production, that I laid it aside in 
an unfinished state, and only found it 
again by mere accident among other waste 
papers after it had been mislaid for several 
years. Two works upon similar subjects, 
by female authors, whose genius is highly 
creditable to their country, have appeared 
in the interval ; I mean Mrs Hamilton's 
Glenburnie, and the late Account of High- 
land Superstitions. But the first is confi- 
ned to the rural habits of Scotland, of 
which it has given a picture with striking 
and impressive fidelity; and the tradition- 
al records of the respectable and ingenious 

8 
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Mrs Grant of Laggan are of a iuitiire di«- 
tinct front the fictitioas Mrrativie vrhich i 
have attempted. 

t would wilttfigly persuade mjrd^, that 
<&e preceding work witl not be foymd altd^ 
gether uninteresting. To tl6er persons it 
will recall scenes and chatae<)ers^ familiar to 
their youth ; and to the rising generation 
the tale may present some idea of the. 
manners of their forefathers. 

Yet I heartily wish that the task of 
tracing the evanescent toannsrs of hia 
own country hafd employed the pen of the 
only man in Scotland who could have done 
it justice, — of him so eminently distin-^ 
^uished in elegant literature^ and whose 
sketches of Colonel Caustic and Umphra-^ 
ville are perfectly blended with the finer 
traits of national character ; I should ia 
that case have had more pleasure as a read^ 
er, than I shall ever feel in the pride of a 
successful author, should these sheets con^ 
fer upon me that envied distinction. And 
as I have inverted the usual arrangement, 
placing these remarks at the end of the 
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work to which they refer, I will venture on 
a second violation of form, by closing the 
whole with a Dedication ; 

THESE VOLUMES 

BEING RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 

TO 
OUR SCOTTISH ADDISON, 

HENRY MACKENZIE, 

BY 

AN UNKNOWN ADMIRER 

OF 

HIS GENIUS. 



THE END. 
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